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Books That Die Young 


HE life of new books grows shorter and 

shorter. The curve of sales that once looked 

like a flat-topped mountain, now begins to 
resemble a camel’s hump, and threatens to resemble 
a hairpin. Books that had their year, now have 
their season. Only the hardiest live over from Fall 
to Spring or from Spring to Autumn. Even text- 
books and solid volumes of research, where longevity 
at least could be counted upon, now begin to decline 
after a few years and often are obscured in a night 
by new publications. Light novels, jest books, gift 
books, travel books, and other moths and butterflies 
of literature, flutter for a month or so and die. 
They must succeed and sell in a few brief weeks, 
or be remaindered into a drug-store, and oblivion. 
The publisher finds here his most serious problem. 
The reader suffers also. Books that he might wish 
for are dead before he hears of them. His eyes are 
assailed, his ears assaulted with constantly reiterated 
news of ever more and more new books. There 
is no such thing any more as “the last new novel.” 
Books come, not by flakes, but by snowstorms. 


We say that the publishers are culpable, asking, 
why not publish only good books, giving each a 
chance for a run before printing a competitor? The 
publishers are not blameless. Some of them specu- 
late in production and cast ten books on the water 
in the hope that one of them will catch the public 
fancy and come sailing back on a breeze of re- 
orders. Some of them speculate in authors and pub- 
lish indifferent manuscripts in the hope of snaring 
a potential genius. Some of them are victims of 
the herd instinct, and infallibly produce a weaker 
duplicate of every successful book. The publishers, 
in fact, suffer from the disabilities common to all 
business men in a competitive society. They are 
less wasteful than the middlemen of other trades, 
and quite as successful as manufacturers in gauging 
the demands of the public. Their record is far bet- 
ter than the recent history of textiles and auto- 
mobiles. 

Nevertheless, not even publishers doubt (at the 
end of the season) that too many books, and 
especially too many weak books, have been pub- 
lished. If there were no experimenting, which is 
to say no speculating, many a successful book would 
never have seen print, but a collection of the season’s 
hooks will show dozens that are not even speculative. 
No one could have supposed them really good; com- 
mercial success in a large sense was clearly denied 
them from birth; their only service apparently was 
to reduce the amount of overhead per volume by 
dividing it by one more book. 

Publishers might save their bewildered readers 
from some of these duds. And they might help in 
another fashion to save us from this smothering 
barrage of print, by hardening their hearts and theif 
judgments. They are too willing to take chances, 
and consequently, in spite of the high cost of print- 
ing, it is just now far too easy to secure publica- 
tion. It is easier apparently for the publisher to 
cend forth your volume and let the public decide 
than to make up his mind that an author is not 
promising, not distinguished, not popular. One 
hears of rejected masterpieces, yet, while it may be 
difficult to be sure that a given manuscript is really 
a masterpiece, it is not difficult to be convinced that 
twenty others certainly are not. 

But of course the publishers are not so guilty as 


we readers. It is our nervous impatience to be 


reading something new, it is our unwillingness to 
remember the good books we are told of until the 


Manhattan Morning 
By Lota Rince 


JOY isin the morning . . veiled 
A light within a light >. 
Now on the brick wall that burns to rose 
And all but pulsates . . 
As of a white soaring bird 
That eyes strain for and lose sight . . 


now a gleam 


Now in a nimbus as of steam, 
Surrounding a clear flame, 
Invisible. 


A joy floats in the morning veiled 
A light within a light 

That draws the spirit as earth draws a seed, 
A splendor in the morning, imminent, 

A stirring at the quick 


Of some white palpitating core 


Of such intensity as might 
Burn up Manhattan like a reed. 
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time comes to read them, it is our undiscriminating 
taste that laps up reading whatever it may be so 
that the diet is varied, which aggravates the vices 
of our purveyors and makes it necessary to open a 
reservoir so that everyone may splash. 

If readers would take the trouble to note down 
the new books they want to read, if they would ask 
for them, get them, read them, that simple expedient 
would in a few years reduce waste publication fifty 
per cent, and add at least as much to average quality. 


These Eventful Years* 


By James Harvey RoBInson 


T is a commonplace reflection that no genera- 

tion can write its own history. We are sup- 

posed to be too near our own times to perceive 
the contours, setting and perspective of events. But 
like all other commonplace reflections this also in- 
vites reconsideration. Who is ever to know more 
than we do about what goes on around us? Lincoln 
is reported to have asked, when the Britisher said, 
we never black our own boots, whose boots do you 
black? If we don’t write our own history, whose 
history are we to write? 

All knowledge of the past, whether of a thousand 
years ago or of the just expiring present, must be 
based upon reports of what men have said or done, 
or upon vestiges of their handiwork. ‘The impres- 
sions to which we always give preference are those 
of contemporaries. The description of Charlemagne 
by his minister Einhard is surely: much more re- 
liable than the account Suetonius gives us of the 
Emperor Tiberius, whom he had never seen. We 
have to take the tales told us of Justinian and the 
fair Theodora by Procopius somewhat seriously, 
just because he lived in their day, although one sus- 
pects that at times he was a dirty liar.. Ordinarily 
we know of our distinguished contemporaries only 
by hearsay. Most of us have not seen Ramsay 
MacDonald or Mussolini any more than we have 
seen Wolsey or Richelieu. There is little difference 
therefore in the ways we learn about the past, 
whether recent or remote. The real distinction lies 
in the amount of our information. It is confus- 
ingly abundant in regard to our own times, whereas 
we can turn to the few pages which comprise all 
the fairly authentic statements about Julius Czsar 
or Charlemagne and say, lo, this is real history. 
But it would have seemed pretty inadequate and 
misleading stuff to a Cicero or an Alcuin, who were 
on the spot. 

Doubtless a few things are hidden which will 
later be proclaimed from the housetops. Diplomats 
have been wont to bury and seal up their fatal ar- 
rangements so that they themselves would be well 
dead before anyone else could learn about them. 
Then private letters and memoirs, too hazardous 
to be released in one’s own life time, may emerge. 
By and by our own day will have been assigned its 
chapters in manuals and text books which may here 
and there be very slightly modified by these posthu- 
mous revelations. 

In general it may be said that each generation 
has far more abundant and authentic information 
about itself than any succeeding one. And its view 
of itself may be no less true and no less wrong 
than any estimates which will be made in the 
future. We of this present day have gone through 
three very different moods—that before the World 
War, that during the conflict, and that which has 
followed the close of active hostilities. In which 
of these periods were our impressions at their best 
and truest? Who can say. 

One of the chief and hitherto neglected elements 
in intelligence and insight is historical-mindedness. 
This we .are gaining gradually. As we gain it 
we shall be able to deal more and more efficiently 
with our own eventful years. When we come to 
live in a present which is the recognized outcome of 
the past and the vestibule of an inevitable future, 


*THESE EVENTFUL YEARS, Tue TWwentietH CEn- 


TURY IN THE MAKING As ToLD By Many oF Its 
Makers. New York: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc, 
1924. 2 vols, $11.25. 
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full at once of inexorable perpetuations and start- 
ling surprises, we shall have arrived. Then we shali 
write our own history better than anyone to come. 
Even the way we feel about the present is after 
all history and history of the utmost importance, 

It may be that some writer a thousand years hence 
may say of us as Gibbon says of those who bore 
down for centuries on the Eastern Empire: “Their 
names are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their ac- 
tions obscure, their superstition was blind, their valor 
brutal, and the uniformity of their public and pri- 
vate lives was neither softened by innocence nor 
refined by policy.” But Mr. H. G. Wells in our 
own day in “The Dream” is able to forecast this. 
He is historically-minded, and he has done more than 
any dozen academic historians to render our 
veneration historically-minded. 

Che two portly volumes prepared under the 
auspices of the Encyclopedia Britannica Company 
testify at once to the wealth of the knowledge of 
ourselves and its variety and range. “The aim of 
this work,” in the words of the editor, 


is to tell what has happened in the years of this century, 
where the world stands to-day, and what the outlook for 
the future. The authors of the various chapters, eighty- 


four in number, are those who by their personal part 


in the events, or by the study of them, are best qualified 


to tell the story, whether regarding the past, the present, 
or the future. The Editor takes pleasure in referring the 
reader to the list of writers; so far as he knows, no work 
of the size has ever been published for which so many 
und such eminent contributors from all over the globe have 
united in codperation. It is doubtful if even the need 
of such a work could have induced these writers to contrib- 
ute, were it not that the Encyclopadia Britannica has at 


ntervals for upwards of a century and a half, called upon 
xperts and scholars the world over to aid in the compila- 
tion of that work. Without the organization and experience 
thus gathered during 150 years, the present work would 
have been impossible. 

This is no idle boast, for it would have been 
difficult to have selected topics more absorbing or 
writers whose opinions are better worth attention 
than those which have been chosen. ‘The whole 
globe had to be included, and not merely writers 


dedicated to the ephemeridx of politics and the 


terrors of war, but the archeologist, the biologist, 
the psychologist, man of lett rs, and artist. For the 
preoccupations of all of these, and more, are now 


seen to make up human history. 
.] .] a4 


As for the range of time, there is no divorcing 
the present, past, and eager guesses in regard to the 
future. Our recently acquired sense of the long, 
long past of the race, and the exceeding brief ness 
of its higher and more civilized experience, is one 
of the most overwhelming of the discoveries which 
belong to our generation. Accordingly Professor 
Breasted was asked to run back a few hundred 
thousand years and give us the newest knowledge 
and conjectures of how the experiment in the midst 
of which we find ourselves got under way. No 
one could have been found better qualified for the 
task by a curious combination of laborious scholar- 
ship, dusty digging, worldly experience, and a vivid 
sense of human realities. As he points out, just 
after the smoke and tumult of our own raging dis- 
orders had seemingly “blotted out our consciousness 
of the earlier stages in the human career and fet- 
tered us grimly to the inexorable realities of the 
present,” the whole world found itself without any 
warning “standing on expectant tiptoe around the 
tomb of an ancient sovereign of the East who had 
been buried there three thousand two hundred and 
fifty years ago.” It is from the oversea beginnings 
which Breasted recalls and supplements with recent 
discoveries that our own civilization has come. But 
in our own country, especially in Central America, 
there are arresting remains of peoples who had car- 
ried the game a long way. These are reviewed by 
Professor Saville, who has had long experience in 
this field. 

As for the future, there is space assigned to Mr. 
H. G. Wells for a special “Forecast of the World’s 
Affairs,” at the opening of the second volume. He 
thinks of history as not merely a record of events but 
is “an analysis of the main operating causes that 
determine the general flow of human affairs.” His- 
tory to him is essentially and profitably to be studied 
as the re action of man’s instincts and traditions to 
new conditions. Our situation and possibilities are 
now suddenly become quite unprecedented, and con- 
sequently the strain on our primitive reactions and 
consecrated habits has never been so dangerous and 
painful, 








As Mr. Wells peers into the dim possibilities of a 
century ahead he suspects—as some of the rest of 
us suspect—that the whole center of gravity of 
civilization and leadership may be shifted; 
that most of the leading stars of world politics to-day, 
Imperial France, Imperial London, Italy, and indeed the 
entire western and central European constellation, once stars 
of the first magnitude, will be missing then or shrunken to 
secondary importance in the heavens of human affairs 
and that instead of the worked-out story of their rivalries 
and ascendencies, which “These Eventful Years” has had to 
relate, it will be a new story, a story telling how greater 
and more elaborately organized communities of a new type, 
vast federal unifications, an Anglo-Spanish, a Chino- 
Japanese, a Slavo-Germanic community, have come to 
dominate the earth. 

Such things have often happened in the past, 
why not again? Western Europe may have done 
its work, taught its lessons, given its warning, 
and so go the way of Thebes, Nineveh, Athens, 
Alexandria, the Roman Empire, and Bagdad. 
These forced abdications are a commonplace of 
history. Such speculations are good for muscle- 
bound minds. ‘Throughout these two volumes is 
already a timid and pathetic sentiment that the 
United States, across the sea, ought to be able to 
do something which Europe is not able to do for 
itself! This is a new idea,—too new for our old- 
fashioned complacency and carefully humored 
ignorance of the world exigencies. 

ses Ss & 


To come now to the general arrangement of the 
work in hand: It opens with a “History of our Own 
Times,” by J. L. Garvin, editor of The Observer. 
This is excellent, and fills toward a third of the 
first volume. He says quite truly that: 

Throughout the broader part of human society there is 
unexampled disruption of the normal order, and moral dis- 
array. The morasses of disillusionment seem to range beyond 
sight; the mass of ills seems mountainous. The hazard of 
final catastrophe to white civilization, at least to its oldest 
and most populous sphere, seems distinct and measurable. On 
the other hand, the reaction from evil has hitherto proved 
the strongest force of social and political progress, though 
that reaction has threatened for a time to plunge men and 
nations into worse calamities than they were attempting to 
remove. It is not impossible that the magnitude of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers following the passions of war may lead, 
by reaction from evil, to one of the greatest creative eras of 
civilization. What we yet see of the history of our 
time is the segment of an unfinished circle. As often as 
optimism has been deceived, pessimism has been undeceived. 
And this seems as true of our private experiences as 
of public affairs! 

After this admirable introduction comes the 
War,—and so many ways there are of talking about 
the war, all true enough! Its causes are reviewed 
again by Carlton Hayes—whom I know to be a 
most fair-minded seeker for the truth—its secret 
treaties, which kept on being made in the ardor of 
conflict despite all the lessons of the past, by Pro- 
fessor Seymour, who witnessed the alleged settle- 
ment. ‘Then the campaigns in which participants 
like Major-General Maurice, Mangin, Ludendorff, 
Von Tirpitz, Admiral Jellicoe, and Admiral Rein- 
ard Scheer have an opportunity to say what they be- 
lieve really happened. Then Mr. Frank Simonds 
tells how we ourselves got into the war, and Rear- 
Admiral Sims how we conducted ourselves, especial- 
ly on the high seas. Bertrand Russell has an op- 
portunity to tell what he thinks of Propaganda; M. 
Léon Bourgeois, of the League of Nations and its 
achievements. Then come John Foster Dulles, 
Bernard Baruch, J. Laurence Laughlin, Edwin 
Seligman, Philip Snowden, O. P. Austin, and Pro- 
fessor Bowley to cast up the balance sheet in all 
its various aspects. And a startling tale it is—‘“The 
largest bill ever presented,” “The madness of paper 
money,” “Taxation beyond all precedent.” 

ss SF Ss 

The latter portion of the first volume and the 
first half of the second are devoted to nations by 
nations, all over the wide world, sometimes judged 
by natives, sometimes by well-instructed outsiders. 
These essays have a great value in these days of 
exaggerated nationality. Some of the States—like 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Holland, 
Italy, and Japan are puzzled and disturbed, but 
struggling back to normalcy. Others, like Ireland, 
Germany, Russia, and China seem to be making 
themselves over, while still others, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, _Jugo-Serbia, Palestine, and Iracq really 
were never there before. It is a privilege to learn 
what Sir Harry Johnston has to say of Africa to-day 
and what the Right Honorable William M. Hughes 
has to tell us of Australia and New Zealand and 
Wellington Koo of matters in which he has an 
active share, 


In general one may say that each writer seems 
to have been put on his mettle and striven to make 
his contribution an integral part of the whole enter- 
prise. ‘This is a great tribute to the editors who 
have avoided the usual weakness of a Sammelwerk 
or got-together-book. ‘The reader is impressed with 
a certain coherence and a sense of fundamental 
coéperation. ‘The aloofness of scholarship has given 
way to mutual support and understanding. 

About one-fifth of the total pages concern them- 
selves with art, literature, science, and invention. 
These may be ranked as the most notable 
achievements of human genius. Why should they 
not be assigned more generous space? Partly be- 
cause we have not learned how to show up such 
processes very dramatically; partly because of vulgar 
perspective. When Boss Murphy dies the news- 
papers assign columns for several days to the death 
and burial of the “chieftain.” But Stanley Hall 
was no chieftain in this world of ours and his 
death excited about the same interest and journalistic 
attention as that of Simeon Rosenblatt, dealer in 
raw skins, run down on Seventh Avenue near 
Twenty-Eighth Street. ‘This happens to be the way 
things are. 

Robert Owen reckoned that lawyers, soldiers, 
and clergymen were excrescences upon the body 
social; this seems a harsh collocation unless one con- 
siders that the clergy have with few exceptions been 
particeps criminis with the warrior. ‘To-day one 
has similar reservations in regard to politicians and 
diplomats. Some of the freshest European consti- 
tutions devise various ways of ruling out the poli- 
ticians, and Woodrow Wilson’s idea of interna- 
tional covenants openly arrived at is not likely to 
die. Nevertheless the doings of politicians and war- 
riors catch our still primitive attention and seem 
to be what the public wants. So the artist, the 
scientist, the philosopher, and even the storyteller 
is fortunate if he gets something like a fifth of the 
Art and science have hitherto been 
rather dragged into “history.” Mayhap some day 
we may be able to devise a fairly coherent account 
of human achievement, including the rarest and 
finest things that have from time to time been added 
to the social heritage. 


space available. 





Mr. Canby in recalling—all too briefly—the 
literary trend of the first quarter of our century 
sees most distinctly a revolt against conventions, 
especially those of bourgeois liberalism, and a “new 
search for reality, conducted by satire, by phantasy, 
by psychological analysis, by literary realism.” 
“Science, and snnlalally the science of society and 
psychology, has been as influential throughout as the 
classics in the eighteenth century or the philosophy 
of Rousseau or the theory of evolution later.” Mr. 
John Gould Fletcher has some sympathetic things 
to say of the new poetry; Mr. Finck is assigned five 
pages for music. To Mr. St. John Ervine the drama 
is in a state of rather noisome decay, and to Clive 
Bell the less said about recent painting the better. 
So much—forty pages—for the fine arts. 

xs SF SS 

When we come to so-called “science” the case is 
different. Here are to be found incredible achieve- 
ments and those seemingly but a beginning. Ex- 
ploration, however, according to Gilbert Grosvenor 
can now write “finis” to discovery, when both poles 
have been visited by man. 

Julius Klein gives us a notable review of ‘The 
Intricate Web of World Commerce.” And there 
is something about sport, “the Invisible World,” 
prohibition, the breakdown of International Law, 
Religion, and the coming of women into the game. 

As one closes this work he cannot but feel that 
it far outruns all reasonable expectations and that 
it should serve to raise our thinking about all public 
questions onto a new and higher plane. 

One can only wonder if the chief and pressing 
thing is not to learn more about ourselves. What- 
ever one may think of Freud, who contributes 
an interesting essay to this work, he represents 
a novel and incisive movement which is already 
making ourselves and others look very different 
from what they once did. If man should come 
really to “know himself” he might manage many 
matters far better than hitherto. This seems to end 
the first lesson of the Twentieth Century. 

As one closes this work he cannot but feel that it 
far outruns all reasonable expectations and that it 
should serve to raise our thinking about all public 

questions into a new and higher plane, 
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One of the Masters 


THE CONCORD EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by LEE Witson Dopp 


N ISSUING this edition of the works of Joseph 
Conrad, the publishers have deserved well of 
those good readers of good books who are not 

also affluent subscribers to de luxe editions. The 
format of these volumes is in every way satisfac- 
tory, and they contain the special illustrations and 
“Author’s Notes” which made the earlier limited 
edition so dangerously tempting. This is admir- 
able publishing, and it is the merest justice to com- 
mend it. 


Of Conrad himself, surely nothing new, that is 
also critically significant, remains to be said. His 
position is established. He has taken his place quietly 
but inevitably with his peers—the few, the very 
few, writers of fiction who are not for a day, nor 
even for an age. ‘To complete the allusion and 
assert that Conrad is “for all time” would be, of 
course, meaningless hyperbole. Yet, within the 
limits of a reasonable relativity, it is difficult to im- 
agine Conrad forgotten! He has a lasting feel about 
him. Many of his pages seem engraved in basalt 
or cut sharply into bronze. 


It seems to be the first duty of a professional 
critic of Conrad to point out that while the ma- 
terial of his stories is what the average reader would 
call romantic, his handling of this material is, in a 
severe sense, realistic—everywhere determined by an 
unusually scrupulous, a really scientific, regard for 
truth. Conrad, the professional critic then continues, 
is essentially a psychological novelist—and so forth, 
and so forth, . . . All of which I too most 
firmly believe, but cannot bring myself to consider 
of more than secondary or even tertiary importance. 
For it is the poet in Conrad which makes him an 
authentic master—his great, hallucinated, and there- 
fore hallucinating imagination. 


es Ss SF 


We speak of “masters” in the arts, but the mast- 
ers in any art are really the mastered. No one may 
properly be said to possess imagination unless he is 
wholly possessed by it, unless the imaginative life 
of his mind leads a continuous and independent exis- 
tence, more vivid to him, more important, more real 
than his day-by-day perambulations in the flesh. Now 
Conrad, it seems to me, of all modern writers of 
fiction, is supreme in imagination; and we might 
well borrow for him the perfect adjective he found 
for that most subtly created of his heroes—“En- 
chanted Heyst.”” Enchanted Conrad! 


Enchanted Conrad! Enchanting Conrad! But 
also, for certain readers, in certain books at least, or 
in certain passages, too difficult, too confusing, and 
even too tedious Conrad! Only, consider for a mo- 
ment precisely why he is occasionally found difficult, 
confusing. Most authors, when they become diffi- 
cult, confusing, tedious, do so because of defective 
imaginations, failures in creative power; they have 
not themselves been completely hallucinated. Not 
so with Conrad. Like Shakespeare in this, his fail- 
ures (if one may call them his failures, and not our 
own) are due always to his being too much at ease 
in some private Zion. It is as if an adult, wishing 
to teach the alphabet ‘to a child, should whimsically 
present the letters to him out of their accustomed 
order: the adult would know when he had mentioned 
them all, for they would all be present throughout 
to his adult imagination; but the child—memory- 
tied to a convention—would be puzzled. And there 
are many children whom no adult could ever con- 
vince that KI FDCHGB J Q, etc., is after all 
one (and perhaps a less monotonous) way of recit- 
ing the alphabet! 
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Imagination, then!—the power to create vision- 
ary but completely organized realms of one’s own. 
That is the primary gift for a master-artist, and 
Conrad has it in plenitude. But he has other gifts 
too, other qualities, which enter into, strengthen and 
humanize all his work. For a gréat imagination, 
though always a glory and astonishment to the world, 
need not necessarily be allied with wisdom—that is, 
with right reason and the higher, civilizing emotions. 


In Conrad, happily, we have a complete imagina- 
tion backed by a character, a total personality, for 
which “civilized” is perhaps tog weak, and “ 4 


j 





surely not too strong—or, in the bad sense, too liter- 
ary—a word. Judged merely from his books, it 
is obvious that Joseph Conrad has observed closely, 
read widely, reflected deeply. He is neither optim- 
ist nor pessimist—for to be either is to be essentially 
shallow. As with Anatole France, whom he does 
not otherwise resemble, his watchwords are irony 
and pity: a graver irony, though; a profounder pity. 
And, from the life of the sea perhaps, he has taken 
to a third watchword—loyalty. Are we not all— 
to use once more the old, trite figure—sailing through 
Time under sealed orders to some unknown port? 
And Conrad knows that a ship without loyalty on 
board is too soon a shambles; he has seen these things. 
Hence duty, discipline, are not words he shies at, 
he does not fear to pronounce them or recommend 
them, having observed them at their inevitable 
tasks. He too is the foe of Chaos no less than they. 
SKS SH 


While re-reading certain books by Conrad, in 
order to refresh my memory for these so desultory 
remarks, I have been much struck by his occasional 
summings-up or generalizations, in the nature of 
apothegms upon human nature and our common des- 
tiny. Unlike Balzac’s constant, witty, superficial, 
and often self-contradictory generalizations, Con- 
rad’s are always pregnant and grave and wise. I 
submit three or four, taken as I casually marked 
them, from but one book, “Victory,” which I happen 
to have at hand: 

The young man learned to reflect, which is a destructive 
process, a reckoning of the cost. [t is not the clear-sighted 
who lead the world. Great achievements are accomplished 
in a blessed, warm mental fog. . . 

Forty-five is the age of recklessness for many men, as if in 
defiance of the decay and death waiting with open arms in 
the sinister valley at the bottom of the inevitable hill. 


One could not refuse him a measure of greatness, for he 


' was unhappy in a way unknown to mediocre souls. 





A Portrait Bust oF JosEPH CONRAD 
By Jacob Epstein 


And, finally, in a sentence, the whole Freudian 
doctrine of “rationalization,” arrived at, I fancy, 
intuitively, in completest independence of Freud: 


For the use of reason is to justify the obscure desires that 
move our conduct, impulses, passions, prejudices, and follies, 
and also our fears. 


I have been struck, too, by those sudden strokes of 
characterization—a prerogative of genius—which 
paint a character at a single touch as, for example, 
Davidson, “good, simple fellow in his way,” who 
always altered the course of his steamer to pass near 
Heyst’s lonely island-wharf— 

“He can see us if he likes to see us,” remarked Davidson. 
Then he had an after-thought: “I say! I hope he won't 
think I am intruding, eh?” 

The whole Davidson is there. 

But there are no perfect writers; and I presume, 
as a confessed enthusiast for Conrad, I am the more 
scrupulously bound to mention what seem to me his 
faults. One I have alluded to already. The con- 
struction of his longer tales is sometimes wilful, as 
in “Lord Jim,” or in “Nostromo,” whose total 
magnificence is not without its dangerous longueurs. 
Another I put forward. with more diffidence. In 
Conrad’s men, both the major and minor characters, 
with but three or four notable exceptions, my faith is 
unbounded ; but in Conrad’s women I find that I can- 
not so constantly and unreservedly believe. In Lena, 
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for example (since “Victory” is still at hand), I have 
no faith at all. Heyst exists for me, as Hamlet 
exists; he simply is. But Lena refuses to come alive. 
Mrs. Schomberg comes alive—utterly; but not Lena 
—who remains a romantic abstraction, a figure 
merely symbolic. And in this particular book, “Vic- 
tory,” it happens that there are three other figures 
merely symbolic—men by intention, yet surely not 
creatures of flesh and blood. I refer, of course, to 
Ricardo and Pedro and Mr. Jones. . . . But 
“Victory” is, in every sense, Joseph Conrad’s most 
debatable book. His best and his worst are in it; 
what is best triumphing on the whole, for me at 
least, over what is unquestionably bad. . For the 
climax of “Victory”—with its half-mystical melo- 
drama—is unquestionably bad. Yet Heyst remains 
—incomparable; unforgettable. ‘To have created 
Heyst alone would be to have ranged oneself with 
the few and unchallenged masters of fiction. 

So it is, in concluding these brief, haphazard notes 
on this new edition, that I swing back inevitably, 
with Heyst, to the great fact about Conrad—the 
maker, the poet. Imagination, creative power— 
nothing else finally counts in literature! And how 
few of us who would write possess it! 

Ah well! but that is why we should reverence and 
salute our masters. 


Significant Work 


THE GRAY BEGINNING. By Epwarp SHen- 
Ton. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company, 
1924. 


Reviewed by CLayton HAMILTON 





HAD never heard the name of Edward Shen- 

ton before I saw it on the title page of a 

recent novel, called “The Gray Beginning.” 
I don’t remember how I happened to pick up this 
book, to take a peek at a few pages, for I rarely 
read contemporary fiction; but I shall not easily 
forget how I could not lay it down again till I 
had read every sentence of its all-too-few three hun- 
dred pages. Even now, I do not know who Edward 
Shenton is, nor what he has written in the past, if 
anything; but I know that this man, whoever he 
may be, is an artist and I know that he can write. 
He has sympathy and insight, he has culture and 
taste, he has poetry and charm, he has a wistful 
feeling for that joy of life whose hand is ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu; he has a keen sense of 
characterization, a proper appreciation of propor- 
tion, a decent reverence for form and order, and, 
above all, he is endowed with educated ears. 

In recent years, it has become unfashionable to 
write English prose. Our hurried public skims 
whole pages with the eye, to catch their content, 
and cannot pause to listen to the footfall of the sen- 
tences. Our popular authors splash around in a 
cacophonous jargon which obviously is not prose, 
They write with manner, instead of writing with 
style. But here is a new author who has listened 
to the masters and who has had the patience to 
teach himself the rhythm and the harmony of prose. 

“The Gray Beginning” is a biographic novel 
which depicts the childhood and the adolescence of 
a lonely youth who is potentially an artist. He is 
brought up in a little town of Pennsylvania; he goes 
up to Philadelphia, studies painting at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and finds a friend or two; he is 
caught up in the war and sent to France; he comes 
back to Philadelphia and marries; his marriage 
breaks up and leaves him lonely once again; and 
we part from him just as the public exposition of his 
first important picture gives promise of the dawn of 
his career. 

This subject-matter may sound uninteresting in a 
summary; but, in any work of art, it is not the 
subject-matter but the treatment that counts. Ed- 
ward Shenton understands the wistfulness of youth, 
and he has expressed it beautifully. After the 
hero has been wounded in France, and invalided to 
a quiet village on the coast of Brittany, he meets 
a little French girl named Michelette; and then 
follows a lyrical love idyll at Fort Saint Michel’ 
which is worthy to remind the reader of the scenes 
between Lucy and Richard by the river in “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 

The name of Edward Shenton cannot long re- 
main unknown; for any one who reads his present 
book will await his future work with eagerness. 
But sufficient unto the season is the novel thereof; 
and any reader of “The Gray Beginning” must 
feel at least a little of that high emotion which was 
described by Keats as feeling like some watcher of 
the skies when a new planet swims into his ken. 
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A Russian Classic 


PAST AND THOUGHTS. Tue Mem- 
Translated from 
New York: 


MY 
ors OF ALEXANDER HERZEN. 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


Reviewed by Princess RapziIwILu 


T was a lucky-thought that led to the recent 
publication of Alexander Herzen’s Memoirs, 
which had begun to be forgotten even in Rus- 

sia, owing partly to the terrific events that have so 
entirely transformed that country, and carried it so 
far away from the ideals of the famous publicist 
and revolutionist. Herzen’s whole life is in itself 
a chapter of Russian history, in which he represents 
all that is noble, high minded, generous and true. 
He is perhaps the man who has exercised the greatest 
influence over the minds of his contemporaries, and 
it was undoubtedly partly due to his efforts in the 
cause of freedom, that the era called to this day the 
period of the great reforms, dawned for Russia. 
He was an extraordinary character, a man of extra- 
ordinary intelligence, and although an exile, far 
from his native land, his was the voice that was 
listened to with the greatest attention and respect 
all through the vast empire of the Romanoff Czars. 

For many years he edited in London a paper 
called the Kolokol, or Bell, which in spite of all 
the efforts of the police to suppress it, could be found 
on the table of every high functionary and court 
official in St. Petersburg. All through the struggle 
which preceded and accompanied the emancipation 
of the serfs, it was Herzen’s opinions and words, 
that were listened to; it was towards him that the 
eyes of the whole of Russian society were turned, 
and when after Alexander II had expressed in his 
famous letter to the governor of the Lithuanian 
provinces, his intention to abolish serfdom in his 
dominions, the article of Herzen beginning with 
the phrase “You have vanquished, oh, Galilean!” in 
which he promised the Emperor the support of the 
Russian liberals living in exile in England, attracted 
even more attention than the decision of the Czar to 
put an end to a state of things which constituted a 
shameful blot on the civilization of the whole of 
Europe. 
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What was the secret of this remarkable influence 
of a man who had never come prominently to the 
front of public life, and whose existence had partly 
been spent in prison, and partly in an exile from 
which he was never allowed to return? What were 
the reasons for this extraordinary ascendency which 
he obtained over his contsmporaries? ‘The secret of 
it lies in the fact that he was the first one who put 
into a tangible shape the aspirations, hopes, and. in- 
dignations of the most cultured part of Russian 
society. Whatever has been said or written to the 
contrary, it was the Russian aristocracy that led 
every liberal movement and reform in Russia. Un- 
fortunately it lacked the consistency and the courage 
to go on with its efforts to bring its country to a 
level with all the other nations of the world; it 
failed in its self-imposed mission, partly through the 
fear of arousing the anger of the Sovereign, and 
partly through that lack of backbone which unfor- 
tunately is one of the distinctive traits of the Rus- 
sian character; that charming, generous, but weak, 
and so often selfish character, that is always eager 
to embrace every forward movement in politics, but 
that is incapable of carrying it through, and not 
strong enough to persist in it, in face of any opposi- 
tion, no matter under what shape or form it ‘mani- 
fests itself. 

Herzen had some German blood in him, which 
perhaps accounts for his firmness and determination 
in presence of misfortune and political persecution. 
He had talent also; a great talent, which could in- 
fluence the masses. But he had none of the stoical, 
calm greatness of Peter Krapotkine, for instance, 
who all through his long life, never accepted a com- 
promise, and who heroically sacrificed every worldly 
advantage for the sake of a high ideal. Krapotkine 
however never succeeded in influencing the masses to 
the same extent as Herzen, partly because he lacked 
the latter’s great literary ability, as well as his thea- 
trical tendency to sway public opinion by the means 
of highly flown words and fiery eloquence, and partly 
because he ceuld not free himself from certain 
prejudices with which his education, so different 
from what Herzen’s had been, had imbued him. 
The latter never missed an opportunity to make him- 
self heard, and it was said that the heaviest blow 
which had been dealt to the popularity of Alex- 


ander II, at one time immense, was the article writ- 
ten during the Polish mutiny of 1863, where Her- 
zen alluding to the emancipation of the serfs, 
exclaimed “Alexander Nicolaiewitsch, why did you 
not die on that day? Your name would have gone 
down to posterity as that of a hero!” 

Herzen is a typical repesentative of the Russian 
liberal aristocrats, those maligned aristocrats, to 
whom after all the country owes most of those re- 
forms that have roused it out of its state-of savagery 
and ignorance. ‘They it was, who indirectly bore 
the responsibility for these reforms, and later on, 
when present passions shall be calmed down, the 
country will remember what it owes to their sincere 
efforts to enlighten it. The misery of their gener- 
ous initiative consisted in their failure to carry it 
beyond initiative, beyond the first stage of what 
ought to have been a really civilising movement; in 
their lack of stability, and easy discouragement. They 
did not realize that the whole Czarist régime was 
tottering, and stood ready to crumble to the ground, 
and that if they had only been strong enough to force 
it to accept the inevitable, and submit to a constitu- 
tional system of government, they would have saved 
their country as well as this dynasty they professed to 
be so devoted to. Herzen was not devoted to it, and 
in this he was an exception among the young men of 
his time. He fought the Romanoffs with untiring 
energy before and after his imprisonment and exile; 
he fought their tyranny, their lack of scruples, their 
cruel pettishness and meanness; and in this fight, he 
put some of his own bitterness against the prejudices 
of a society that had denied to him the right to bear 
his father’s name, because in wedding his mother, 
that father had neglected some of the senseless 
exigencies of the Russian marriage laws. 

His memoirs are interesting all through, and in 
presence of what is going on to-day in Russia, they 
ought to be read with even greater attention than 
that they would have commanded at any other time. 
They tell us that after all in this much maligned 
Russia, there have lived generous and able men, good 
and true women, noble and beautiful souls; they 
bring back to us a whole period in its history, a period 
which was one of its best and clearest; when the 
country could hope that day had really dawned for 
it and that the sun was rising on its horizon. All 
these men and women who consciously or uncon- 
sciously followed in Herzen’s footsteps, were led by 
the same impulses that had guided him all through 
his life. They dreamed as he had done, of a great, 
civilised, splendid Russia, from which tyranny and 
oppression should be banished; a Russia of hope, not 
one of tears, as it has become after their failure to 
carry to the bitter end their noble designs and aspira- 
trons. 


Belated Justice 


ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS. By Watpo R. 
Browne. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 


1924. $3. 
Reviewed by Witt1am MacDona.p 


NCE in a great while some biographer who 

insists upon going to the roots of things 

instead of taking facts and opinions for 
granted produces a book which not only does be- 
lated justice to a man whose menory has been be- 
smirched, but in so doing relegates to the historical 
lumber-room a mass of literature hitherto regarded 
as authoritative. Such a service has been performed 
by Mr. Browne for the memory of John P. Alt- 
geld. The mere mention of Altgeld’s name is suffi- 
cient to recall the picture which ignorance, prejudice, 
and malice have long accepted as the true one. Alt- 
geld the anarchist and the friend of anarchists; 
Altgeld the wild-eyed revolutionary ready to upset 
the existing order of government by any means, fair 
or foul; Altgeld the champion of disorder, riot, and 
repudiation of law whom it was the proud and cour- 
ageous distinction of Cleveland to withstand and de- 
feat; such is the verdict which American historians 
with rare exceptions, and American journalists and 
public men with hardly any exception at all, have 
pronounced upon the subject of Mr. Browne’s book. 
Even the city of Chicago has been reproached that 
Altgeld lived in the place, the State of Illinois that 
it elected and tolerated Him as governor, and the 
United States that he should have died in his bed 
instead of being hanged or shot. 

Against this tirade of misrepresentation and abuse 
Mr. Browne sets the facts of the case, and for the 
facts cites chapter and verse, names, places and 
dates. To begin with, Altgeld was not an anarchist; 





no governor of Illinois was ever more earnest or 
active than he in upholding the law, with armed force 
when necessary. He did-not pardon the Chicago 
victims of popular frenzy because of any sympathy 
for anarchism, but because there was no evidence 
that the men were guilty of the crime for which 
they had been convicted and imprisoned. He never 
sought to array the government of Illinois against 
the government of the United States save by a dig- 
nified and unanswerable protest against an unwar- 
ranted exercise of presidential power. He was an 
able lawyer, and, until misfortunate overtook him, 
a successful business man, and with credit to him- 
self he died poor. As governor he was friendly to 
labor but not submissive to it, he worked for prison 
and judicial reforms beyond any of his predecessors 
or successors in office, he was one of the chief influ- 
ences in the reorganisation and enlargement of the 
University of Illinois, and the offer of a half-million 
dollar bribe did not deter him from fighting and 
conquering the “eternal monopoly bills” of the 
Yerkes gang. In company with some millions of his 
fellow citizens he made the mistake of espousing the 
cause of free silver, and was for several years, next 
to Mr. Bryan, the dominant force in Democratic 
councils, but his sin in this respect was no greater 
than that of his associates, and until some way can 
be found of indicting the six and a half million 
voters who supported Mr. Bryan in 1896, Altgeld 
is entitled to go free. ‘The only stains upon Alt- 
geld’s personal character were such as his enemies 
manufactured in retaliation for his attacks upon 
political or financial privilege and his championship 
of the people against the bosses and exploiters. 

The most dramatic episode of Altgeld’s career, 
and the one which for the first time made him a 
a national figure quickly distor‘ed into a spectre of 
anarchy, was his controversy with Cleveland over 
the employment of federal troops in the Chicago 
railway strike. It is one of the ironies of history, 
and at the same time a sad reflection upon the shal- 
lowness and prejudice of much of our political writ- 
ing, that Cleveland’s defense of his own course in 
this matter should have been accepted by the public, 
and even by many lawyers who had abundant rea- 
son for knowing better, as entirely conclusive, aad 
that the claim of a Constitutional right of federal 
interference by force in disorders within a State 
should continue to rely upon the Chicago strike as 
a leading precedent. A minute examination of 
the whole record seems to show beyond ques- 
tion that there was neither need nor sufficient war- 
rant for the use of federal troops, that State troops 
were in readiness but were not called for by the 
officials whose business it was to ask for them if they 
were needed, and that the only advice which Cleve- 
land heeded was the advice of railway officials and 
politicians who deliberately sought federal aid as a 
means of discrediting Altgeld and his administra- 
tion and bolstering their own fight with the labor 
unions. 

It is perhaps, a defect of Mr. Browne’s book that 
it is written with evident admiration for Altgeld 
the man and Altgeld the governor, and that the 
hard blows which he deals out to enemies and tra- 
ducers are given with right good relish. A careful 
reading of his pages, however, fails to disclose any 
instance in which his prejudices, if they are properly 
to be called such, appear to have influenced his judg- 
ment of the facts, and the political critics who will 
doubtless attack him must at least reckon with the 
authorities which he cites. The book is in all re- 
spects a memorable piece of political biography and 
a contribution of the first order to the verities of our 
recent history. 
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The Romance of Oil 


THE BLACK GOLCONDA. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1924. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Manrrep GorTrTFRIED 


O SAY that a book was written by a good 
journalist is enough to describe its birthright 
and its doom. “The Black Golconda” is 
such a book. Mr. Marcosson, according to his own 
account, roved a great part of the known world 
examining oilfields, penetrating oil policies, and col- 
lecting oil anecdotes. He then compiled his ma- 
terial, which was published in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and is now reprinted in book form. 
Needless to say it is no textbook either in intent 
or consequence, It tells of the great international 
oil puddle in which governments have gone wad- 
ing, relates the history of the leading oil fields of 
this country, and concludes with several miscel- 
laneous chapters as widely divergent as “The Evo- 
lution of Standard Oil” and “The Fake Stock 
Bubble.” 
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In the story of the international contest for oil, 
Mr. Marcosson let his pen be caught in the tangled 
web of intrigue, with the result that he gives a 
picture impressive for its tangledness. One gets a 
vast suggestion of two great oil pythons, the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and the Royal Dutch Shell, 
coiling and intercoiling over and around the oil 
hoards of the earth. Yet the major interest of this 
picture comes from the fascinating careers, little 
known in America, of such men as William Knox 
Darcy, who made millions in gold mining and with 
them bought an oil empire; Sir Henri Deterding, 
called “the most powerful single force in the petro- 
leum business,” Lord Bearsted (Marcus Samuel), 
and Lord Cowdray, the English Doheny. 

When the American section of the book is 
reached, the dramatis persone changes, but loses 
nothing in the vividness of its characters. There 
is the real Doheny, E. J. Sadler, adventurer in oil, 
Lyman Stewart, pious producer, Captain Barneson, 
sea captain turned oil man, not to mention others 
beyond enumeration. In some detail is told the de- 
velopment of the three major oilfields of this 
country: California—where derricks rise some- 
times on the desert, sometimes in orange groves, 
sometimes in the midst of cities, and sometimes from 
the sea—is the state where oil wells have been 
drilled most prodigally and where they cost the 
most. Oklahoma, where the Creeks and Osages 
grow richer every hour, is, by comparison, orderly 
and sober in its oil enterprises. “Texas, fighter of 
oil trusts, famous for its gushers since Spindletop 
first blew up, has been equally infamous for the 
fraudulent promoters who settled there, although 
lately it has dispatched most of them to jail. 

Perhaps the most entertaining story of all is that 
of the rise of Standard Oil; how it was governed 
in the palmy days before the law dissolved it, how 
it has prospered even more greatly since then, and, 
not least of all, how its leaders lunch. In earlier 
days, there would assemble at one table in the of- 
ficial lunchroom, all its important governors. 
Charles Pratt sat at the head; James McGee, at the 
foot; along the sides sat fourteen other famous 
characters, most of them, if not all millionaires. 
All of them are now dead except John D. Rocke- 
feller. 
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The chapter on oil stock swindlers describes an- 
other set of geniuses. ‘These men instead of playing 
hide and seek with nature’s wealth, were content to 
prospect on the lands of human gullibility. - At 
every turn they brought in a gusher. Last and most 
famous of the swindlers was the erstwhile explorer, 
Dr. Cook, to whom the judge said as he sentenced 
him to prison: “First we had Ananias. Then we 
had Machiavelli. The twentieth century produced 
Frederick A. Cook.” 

The final chapter of Mr. Marcosson’s book is 
on the future of oil. As he points out, “Nearly 
every prediction made about petroleum has been 
in error.” Nobody knows how much oil there is 
in the ground, or where it is, or exactly how much 
it will cost to get it. The only thing known with 
certainty is that the world will want more and more 
petroleum to keep its wheels going around. The 
only promise that Mr. Marcosson has to give is that 
if future production is less than requirements, then 
oil will be conserved by more economic use. A 
yery pale assurance! 
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The Benedictine Style 


URROUNDED in and by a foreign language, 
we become the more sharply conscious of our 
own. Studying books, newspapers, even ran- 

dom scraps of advertisement and affiche, intent to 
discern exactly how this ingenious palaver conveys 
itself, a gruesome thought arrives. Suppose there 
were, somewhere, an earnest foreigner, ill acquaint 
with English, carefully reading us, and wondering 
plaintively (perhaps with his dictionary handy) 
whether our stuff is pure and good; as a means of 
communication, that is. We are suddenly aware 
that in our own tongue most of us hardly know 
whether we are writing “well” or not. And we 
resume, all the more determined to root out the es- 
sential qualities of French style, our study of the 
nearest text, which happens to be the circular 
wrapped round the neck of this bottle of Benedictine 
we are opening. It reads agreeably enough. 

La partie active de la véritable Bénédictine est presque 
exclusivement composée de plantes croissant sur les falaises 
de Normandie, récoltées et infusées au moment de la séve et 
de la floraison. 
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That seems straightforward and plain. Some of the 
prettiest of the falaises de Normandie xre right in 
front of this house; we take our sunset stroll there 
every evening. 

Ces herbacées, par leur voisinage de la mer, encore toutes 

saturées de brome, diode et de chlorure de sodium, dévelop- 
pent et conservent dans les liquides spiritueux et sucrés, leurs 
principes vivifiants et salutaires. 
We understand now why the skylarks sing so wittily 
over those rocky cliffs. But we begin to be a little 
leery of the Anciens Moines Bénédictins de PA bbaye 
de Fécamp as stylists. ‘They are what Frank Adams 
has called Coupling Kates. ‘They are never satisfied 
with a celibate noun, verb or adjective. 

On peut ainsi résumer ses qualités: Netteté de gout, onct- 

uosité franche et bien fondue. Nul aussi n’a jamais 
contesté ses vertus antiapoplectiques, apéritives, digestives et 
antispasmodiques; lorsqu’elle est étendue d’eau. 
There is much here to ponder, we conclude, as we 
take our coffee in the garden. How, in literary 
matters, is one to attain distinction of taste, combined 
with a frank and well-founded unctuosity? 


Ss SH tH 


We come next upon M. Abel Bonnard, the occa- 
sional essayist of the Journal des Débats, who gently 
chides the President of the Republic for the formula 
he used in opening the Olympic games. M. Dou- 
mergue said “Je proclame Pouverture des Jeux olym- 
piques.’ M. Bonnard suggests that “Je déclare 
ouverte” would have been “more sober and more 
lapidary.” It is evident that M. Bonnard must be 
heeded; he has lately been awarded the Grand Prix 
de Littérature by the French Academy. He is dis- 
turbed by the slovenly use of language in some offi- 
cial quarters, particularly the wireless operator on 
the Eiffel Ttower, whose verbal taste is not as lofty 
as his station in life. A Tower of Babel, evidently. 
But happy man and happy nation, still to expect some 
classic gusto of speech even in politics. We Amer- 
icans certainly count on our spokesmen being sober; 
but not lapidary—not in any literary sense. 

So it is delightful to see how prompt the French 
are to reproach—among themselves—the negligent 
use of their language. I pick up Professor Strow- 
sky’s “Renaissance Littéraire de la France Contem- 
poraine,” and find him tackling even so well-known 
a writer as M. Pierre Benoit: 

Le francais de M. Benoit n’est pas toujours trés sur. Qui 
peut se vanter d’écrire un francais impeccable? Personne? 
Si, cependant! Celui qui, ayant pour ami un écrivain dif- 
ficile et attentif, se confie entiérement 4 cet ami. Celui-ci 
a des chances de parler francais. Puisque M. Pierre Benoit 
admire Jules Tellier, qu’il me permette de lui dire combien 
Tellier était attentif et sévére, pour soi et pour les autres! 
Je sais un écrivain, aujourd’hui justement illustre, dont il 
épluchait phrase 4 phrase, et mot 4 mot, le style, pour le 
rendre impeccable. Et cet écrivain acceptait avec une vive 
reconnaissance ces corrections minutieuses et implacables. M. 
Benoit a besoin d’un tel ami. 


This charmingly expresses the seriousness with 
which the French consider literary deportment. To 
them, perhaps, the very highest virtue resides in a 
quality that, chez nous, has become sometimes a term 
of disregard “academic.” I shall not expose my own 
thoughts about Professor Strowsky’s suggestion. But 
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it is interesting to consider, suppose one did want 
to submit a MS. to some American writer, to be im- 
peccabled, “picked over, phrase by phrase,” whom 
would you trust? I should like to see Dr. Canby 
give us a list. 

Our ignorances of one another’s languages lead 
to many situations that are hilarious; but also, among 
those whose business it is to manceuvre important 
affairs, to awkward moments. When the British 
premier was in Paris the other day to confer with 
M. Herriot, a quaint thing happened—at least, if 
the reporter of the Echo de Paris is to be trusted. 
Mr. MacDonald, worn out after exhausting confer- 
ences, was ready to leave the Quai d’Orsay to catch 
his train for Calais. The motor car was waiting. 
He climbed in. The French premier, eager to show 
his guest every courtesy, intended to drive with him 
to the station. But in the flurry of the moment M. 
Herriot had come out bareheaded. “Wait a min- 
ute, I'll get my hat and stick,” he said—in French, 
of course. “I’m going with you.” But the inter- 
preter, whose duties were over, wasn’t there. Mr. 
MacDonald did not understand. M. Herriot rushed 
for his hat, but when he returned a moment later 
the car was already driving off. He had to find a 
taxi and hasten after it. Now this tiny incident may 
have been tinted by the reporter of a paper which ° 
is not very generous toward either of these states- 
men. But it’s the kind of thing that might happen 
and does happen in human affairs, and on which, 
sometimes, great destinies depend. In the less mo- 
mentous circles where the interests of /ittérateurs re- 
volve, our mutual ignorances are equally deplorable. 
I read, in a speech made by M, André Chevrillon— 
who understands English literature so intimately— 
that De Musset’s “Lorenzaccio” is “la tragédie la 
plus shakespéarienne qui ait été écrite depuis Shakes- 
peare en aucune langue.” If that is true, why had 
we not been told so more often; or at any rate more 
effectively? I suppose it is because even in the par- 
liaments of literature there are always occurring so 
many “exclamations, diverse movements, and noise 
at the extreme Left,” as the French papers describe 
sessions of the Chamber of Deputies. 


SH 8H tH 


It is odd how one evening’s desultory reading will 
often seem to keep itself in the same channel. Be- 
fore my eyelids dropped their shade—do I have to 
put in the quotation marks?—TI happened upon a 
brief account of a speech made by a well-known 
Frenchman at a banquet of an organization that ab- 
breviates itself “The U. C. B. B. A.” I shall not 
attempt to unlace the initials. But the paragraph 
deserves verbatim traduction for students of the 
human comedy. 

M. , greeted by the acclamations of the extremely 
numerous attendance, congratulated the U. C. B. B. A. for 
its vitality and progress, emphasizing with powerful elo- 
quence that in the dangerous crisis which confronts con- 
temporary society, the essential task is to restore personal, 
domestic, professional, and social morality, and that it is 
precisely this task of salvation that the U. C. B. B. A. so 
happily pursues. 





So there is one'kind of style that is current in all 
languages. I fear that to describe it we have to 
fall back on our old Benedictines of Fécamp. Frank 
unctuosity. . . . étendue d'eau, 


C4RISTOPHER Morey 





Among the major undertakings of the Nonesuch 
Press (says the London Times Literary Supplement), 
is a projected “English Bible” in four volumes lim- 
ited to a thousand sets. It is remarkable that, apart 
from the Doves Press edition, now at a high pre- 
mium, no other “grand-scale” edition of the Bible 
has been attempted in modern times with a single 
eye to the making of a beautiful book. The None- 
such edition is planned to follow a companion re- 
print of the “Apocrypha” in the King James version, 
the printing of which is in course of execution by 
the Oxford University Press from a type specially 
redesigned for the purpose by Mr. Francis Meynell 
from one of Plantin’s own. Mr. Stephen Gooden 
is contributing an engraved title-page, head-piece, 
and tail-piece. The “Apocrypha,” which is being 
issued by the Nonesuch Press in a limited edition, 
will be ready during the autumn. 





The Oxford University Press announces “The 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary,” compiled, like “The 


. Concise Oxford Dictionary,” by F. G. Fowler and 


H. W. Fowler, and nominally an abridgment of 
that work, 
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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S 
MODERN ESSAYS 
SECOND SERIES 
Prefatory Essay 
E ical Notes 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
‘The first vas widely welcomed; and it 
can be | te N ce that the second 
will fare equally as well"-—N. Y. Times. 
CONTENTS: 
Preface Christopher Morley 
Oxford As I See It Stephen Leacock 
The Great Stupidity William Archer 
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MODERN ESSAYS: 1ST SERIES, $2.00 


MODERN ESSAYS 2ND SERIES, $2.00 


PEPYS DIARY 


Wheatly Edition. 9 volumes in 3. India 


paper. $15.00 
“A marvel of bookmaking.” New Republic. 
“Those wl buy any other Edition, no matter 
iply, pay too mu h.” 
Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps. 
NOTICE TO NOVEL READERS 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By E. M. FORSTER 





\ new novel by the author of “Howards End,” 
“A Room with a View,” etc., will be published 
in America next Thursday. $2.50 


A DESERVED BEST SELLER 


THE HOME-MAKER 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 





“Her best novel since ‘The Bent Twig.’”— 
Wm. Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s Magasine. $2.00 


RED SAND 


By T. S. STRIBLING 





A romantic tale of Venezuela. “A novel of which 





Conrad himself might be proud.” $2.00 
By ROBERT HERRICK 
Author of “Together” 


“A picture, not overdrawn, of our present-day 


civilization.”—Chicago Daily $2.00 


THE HEALTH BOOK 


By ROYAL §. COPELAND, M.D. 





Former Health Comm 


A reliable “family 


issioner, New York City. 
book.” $2.00 


doctor 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 Madison Ave. New York 


Books of Special Interest 


Burlesquing Bunk 


THE GARDEN OF FOLLY. By STEPHEN 
Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 


TEPHEN LEACOCK’S sixteenth book 
contains much material that has al- 
ready appeared from time to time in Har- 
per’s Magazine. We confess a decided 
weakness for Leacock. We do not find 
anything quite as funny in this volume 
as were several things in “Over the Foot- 
lights”; but we have deeply relished, 
nevertheless, the adept burlesquing of much 
contemporaneous “bunk.” Mr. Leacock 
takes up the Human Mind, with an excur- 
sion into a Memory Course of his own; 
The Human Body: Its Care and Preven- 
tion; the inculcation of Perfect Salesman- 
ship; the Perfect Lover’s Guide, and so 
on and so forth. He suffers modern adver- 
tising gladly and adapts it to his uses with 
the knack of a born farceur. He hews to 
the line so closely that the realistic imita- 
tion of uplift and selling “patter,” in dif- 
ferent styles, shades into utter nonsense al- 
before one is aware. He cracks 
away at success in Big Business and How to 
Build a Forcible Personality, Dynamic 
Potency, the Science of Power, etc., with 
admirable appreciation of the thousand 
quack “courses” (in almost everything) 
that clutter periodical advertising pages at 
present. Of his “Romances of Business,” 
“Tom Latchford, Promoter” is in outline 
a perfect type of the business short stories 
that bore to tears in many modern maga- 
And when he waxes expansive upon 
the “Physiology of Love,” or “My Unposted 
Correspondence” his genial idiocy endears. 


most 


zines. 


There is plenty of salutary satire be 
neath. Leacock simply can’t take with- 
out a smile all the American business man’s 
wah-hoo-wah in a pursuit after profits which 
is camouflaged as “service.’ The humorist 
remains “unsold” by all the claptrap and 
band-wagon buncombe. But beside his 
shrewd eye for the inflated rot preached in 
regard to modern business and in regard 
to the mental and physical development of 
the human being, the Canadian Diogenes 
possesses an ineradicable preference for sheer 
nonsense in a world sodden with serious- 
He believes “that the only kind of 
statement worth making is an overstate- 
kind of 


defined long ago as 


ness, 
ment,” a humor that Chesterton 
typically American, 
Leacock indulges hilariously in his over- 
statements, his pen slips upon the slightest 
provocation into an utterly nonsense version 
Then again he re- 
gains control over his facial muscles and 
indites with an apparently weighty dignity, 
sometimes with such care not to betray his 
own inner amusement that, until this para- 
graph explodes with some absurdity, the 
stupefaction induced by “the real thing” has 
actually begun to steal over you. Which 
is, of course, the danger of parodying stu- 
pidities. The parody is too apt to partake of 
the lethal quality of the original. Leacock’s 
burlesques do not always, by any means, 
escape this defect. Yet, on the whole, there 
is no humorist—except Lardner (who is 


of whatever bores him. 


ry 


SN 
A 


awn 


*“Good Service 


Is a great enchantment” 


now being laureled as a Serious Artist, be- 
cause it seems to a number so thrilling that 
a man with a sense of humor should be an 
artist also!)—there is no modern humorist, 
except possibly Lardner, whose work we 
would rather peruse. And how Leacock 
has kept it up! Naturally he has had his 
lapses, and he has repeated himself, and he 
has, as in this volume, occasionally descend- 
ed into the “cheap and easy.” But, in the 
main, it is delightful to observe that his 
average continues so high. 


Weltschmerz 


FROM GOETHE TO BYRON: The De- 
velopment of Weltschmerz in German 
Literature. By WILLIAM Rose. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by Cari F. SCHREIBER. 


HIS very welcome volume has made 

a timely appearance. The influence of 
Goethe is ever increasing, Byron is renascent, 
and “signs of wide-spread Weltschmerz are 
apparent in the literature and life of the 
post-war world.” The relations between 
the old Goethe and the young Byroa were 
intimate. Of the ninety-seven books which 
were dedicated to Goethe during his life- 
time three are from the pen of Byron 
(“Marino Faliero,” “Sardanapalus,” “Wer- 
ner”). Not until the second edition of the 
“Sardanapalus” did the dedication to Goethe 
appear. The manuscript had not reached 
the publisher in time for the first. The 
original in Byron’s handwriting was sent to 
Goethe in 1822 for inspection. He had a 
few facsimiles made and gave them to a 
very select circle of friends. One of these 
excessively rare reproductions is now in the 
William A. Speck collection in the Yale 
University Library. 

Mr. Pose skillfully guides us through the 
long narrow defile of “the vale of tears,” 
which leads from Goethe to Byron. By 
some mischance Jung-Stilling has strayed 
into this gorge. The author’s interpreta- 
tion of Goethe’s “Tasso” as an evidence of 
the “joy of grief,” is quite open to argu- 
ment. Certainly it does not mark the ter- 
mination of Goethe’s Werther mood as Mr. 
Rose asserts. As late as 1823 Goethe’s 
eternally young heart warmed with affec- 
tion toward the youthful Ulrike von 
Levetzow. To assuage his grief at parting 
from “sein Téchterchen” he wrote his 
“Trilogie der Leidenschaft” consisting of 
three matchless poems: “An Werther”, 
“Elegie”, ‘“Ausséhnung.” Two months 
after the composition of the “Trilogie” he 
gave it to Eckermann to read as the first 
one to be thus favored. Eckermann ex- 
pressed himself to Goethe that the poems 
showed a stronger flow of emotion than 
he had evidenced in his other compositions, 
and he concluded that the spirit of Byron 
had engendered this passion. This Goethe 
affirmed. Goethe—Lotte; Goethe—Ulrike, 
both insuperable situations. 1774 a be- 
trothal stood in the way which the super- 
sensitive Werther could not survive; 1823 
an extreme difference in age brought Goethe 
to renounce, and he returned to Weimar 
from Marienbad to edit the final edition of 
his works and to complete the Faust. 
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there are books that magi- 
cally convey a secret subtle 
intimation that you are the 
only reader who has ever, 
will ever,whelly grasp their 
elusive wit and charm. . . 
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New Fiction 


Talk 


By Emanie Sachs 








Delia Morehouse was crushed 
between the millstones of two 
generations,—deprived of the 
right to lead her own life by 
the narrow public opinion of 
then scorned for 


one age, : 
failure by the next. Here, in 
this striking first novel, is 


mirrored a tragedy that is be- 
ing lived out in every com- 
munity today, among the vic- 
tims of the changing thought 
and standards of the last 
thirty years,—the tragedy of a 
woman who listened to “talk.” 
It is a story so human as to 
bring many a chuckle, and so 
true that it hurts. Don’t miss 


it. $2.00 
New Friends in 


Old Chester 


By Margaret Deland 











Edwin Francis Edgett, in 
the Boston Transcript, says of 
this new volume of Old 
Chester stories, “Serious, hu- 
morous and wise, they have 
a vitality in them that will 
endure when the literary fads 
and eccentricities of the first 
quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury have disappeared and are 
forgotten.” $2.00 


Miscellaneous 


The Black 
Golconda 


The Romance of Petroleum 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


One of the great romances of 
modern times is revealed in 
this book. Mr. Marcosson 
draws a fascinating picture 
of the world oil situation, and | 
tells the inside story of the 
American indust and its 
dominant personalities from 
the birth of the old Standard 
Trust to the present day. $4.00 


The Mystery 


of Religion 


By Everett Dean Martin 


What is religion? What is its 
real bearing on morality and 
the facts of human relation- 
ship? The author of “The 
Behavior of Crowds” here 
scientifically analyzes religion 
—its ceremonials and its in- 
ner meaning—in the light of 
social psychology. His con- 
clusions will be of intense 
interest to all those who are 
not afraid to trust their 
minds outside the conventional 
grooves. 00 
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Speaking of Books- 
and expecially those published by mem 
ina the U University of Chicago Iress 





Armchair Speculation 


has long been plentiful concerning 
the American citizen’s neglect of his 
right to vote, but only récently has 
there been a careful study of the 
problem and a compilation of the 
reasons. Such a task has just been 
completed by a staff of competent 
investigators from the University of 
Chicago. They interviewed 6,000 
non-voters and discovered 20 reasons 
why John Jones is unmoved by the 
stimuli that cause his neighbor Bill 
Smith to vote. The story of this 
investigation is offered to all civic 
leaders and public-spirited citizens in 
NON-VOTING: CAUSES AND 
METHODS OF CONTROL 
By Charles E. Merriam and 
Harold F. Gosnell 


Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.60; postage 
ten cents extra 
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The Nobel Prize 
in Physics has recently been awarded 
to Professor Robert A. Millikan 
whose investigations into the nature 
of the electron have been so interest- 
ingly and carefully described in his 
book 

THE ELECTRON 
Written in a non-technical manner, 
this book gives a brief history of 
electrical theories, describes the au- 
thor’s experiments, and discusses the 
nature of radiant energy. All readers 
with an interest in science will find 
much of value in the revision (just 
completed) of 

THE ELECTRON 

By Robert A. Millikan 
$1.75, postpaid, $1.85 


The University of Chicago Press 
5776 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Have you read it yet? 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 
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If you have 
not yet read 


THE GREEN 
BAY TREE 


you still have 
a great literary 
treat ahead of you. 


By Louis Bromfield 
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HE “Balanced Ration for Week-end 

Reading” (p. 37) will be sent to any 
reader of The Literary Review post 
free anywhere for $13.75 (“Wood- 
smoke,” $2.; “William Blake,” $10.; 
“The Complete Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, $3.50). Write or wire at once to 
the Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 
Christopher St.. New York City. 


F oreign Literature 


Snapshots 


LE ONZE MAI. By J. KessEL and G. 
SuaREz. Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. (New York: Bren- 
tano’s.) 1924. 


IMPRESSIONS d’AMERIQUE. By Ep- 
ouarD Herriot. Paris: Payot. (New 
York: Brentano’s.) 1924. $1.50. 


Reviewed by T. J. C. Martyn. 


INCE the publication of these books 

France has weathered the greatest po- 
litical storm in the history of the Third 
Republic since the days of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. The men now governing France 
are for the most part unknown; but much 
has been revealed through the diligence of 
MM. Kessel and Suarez, the former of 
whom is the author of the celebrated avia- 
tion novel “L’Equipage,” and of Premier 
Herriot who last year visited America in 
capacity of Mayor of Lyon. 

Menander once truthfully remarked: 
"Avaobs yaoauntie gx Adyou yywoeltetat. 
He might have added that man’s character 
is also known through his writings. “Le 
Onze Mai,” the date:of the last French 
elections, is the test of Menander’s dictum. 
It is a collection of conversations with 
such men of diverse political faiths as M. 
Léon Daudet, Royalist, M. Georges Lévy, 
Communist, and M. Georges Mandel who 

‘“n’appartient & aucun groupe.” 

The interviewed gentlemen were all in 
the uncertain haze of the pre-election period 
and consequently none of them had any 
idea of which way the wind was likely to 
blow. For the most part each was buoy- 
antly optimistic or else, questioned on a 
ticklish point of policy, was a “sphinx 
parlementaire.” “Le Onze Mai” was a 
bright thought, brightly executed and on 
the whole fairly representative and unpar- 
tisan. Here and there is a note of irony 
that seems to carry with it a tinge of 
malignant satisfaction. M. Lévy was 
chosen because Comrades Marcel Cachin and 
Vaillant-Couturier, forewarned, declined to 
be interviewed. Arriving chez M. Lévy, 
however, the interviewers were turned back 
because he declined to interview bourgeois 
journalists. In the case of ex-Premier Jo- 
seph Caillaux, he was “désolé de ne pouvoir 
répondre favorablement 4 la demande de 
Monsieur Suarez. Regrets trés 
vifs! Sentiments trés distingués!” None 
of these is an interview and the manner 
of presentation, supposing such an “inter- 
view” to be necessary, is hardly devoid of 
some slight bias. However, the book is 
a journalistic effort of considerable in- 
terest. 

M. Herriot’s view of the pending elec- 
tion was a prevision of a general scramble 
for votes. He expresses satisfaction with 
the Constitution, with the rules of the 
Chamber of Deputies, utters his abhorrence 
of the Communists, slashes the Poincaré 
government, outlines the Radical-Socialist 
Party’s policy, which he is today trying ta 
put into effect, sums up that policy by 
saying that it is “merely the traditional 
program of the Republican Farty, aug- 
mented by a social program and by a 
program of peace which the present makes 
necessary.” Not a touch of affectation, 
no rash statements and promises, no demae 
gogic flauntings; but plenty of confident 
common sense and solid, constructive critie 
cism. 

This moderation is even more apparent 
in the Premier’s brochure on America. His 
observations are of the heavy material type 
and he writes without any flashes of genius, 
but with a certain Gallic humor that ree 
lieves an otherwise tedious account of his 
American visit. He is primarily interested 
in industry and commerce. He dwells in 
constant admiration of American efficiency, 
ot American institutions, and gets lost in 
this state to such an extent that he re- 
proaches his own country for its apathy, 
inefficiency, and useless formalities— “rou- 
tines d’un vieux pays,” says he, “qui ne 
consent pas a se laisser rajeunir! Ainsi, le 
peuple le plus intelligent du monde, notre 
peuple de France, est bridé par une coalition 
de bureaucrates aveugles et sourds.” And 
now he is a member of another coalition, 
part of the same bureaucracy! 

In Chicago, the rapid evolution of pigs into 
pork strikes his fancy and he describes all 
the stages from the last grunt to the 
sausage. Then with abrupt change he says: 
“Even in the construction of automobiles 
the technique is exactly the same,” and he 
goes on to describe the Ford plant at 
Detroit. 

He is also impressed by the stupendous 
activity of the New York Times, by the 


majesty of the Woolworth Building, “la 
grande Cathédrale des affaires qui domine 
toute la pointe de New-York.” Learning 
“la boxe par correspondance” astonishes 
him. Prohibition wrings from him the ob+ 
servation that it fosters contempt for the 
law and would not be tolerated in France. 
At Coney Island he espies “les chiens chauds” 
which term, even if it is preceded by “les 
hot-dogs,” must indeed mystify most French 
people. 

Judging the French Premier according 
to Menander’s formula, by his words, these 
two books reveal a man of affairs with a 
quick grasp of concrete details, a pen that 
expounds his ideas with lucidity, and a 
political outlook that might be expected 
from a Lyons bourgeois: a tradition of 
liberalism coupled to a flair for visualizing 
realities. He is a man whose illusions are 
few, whose intelligence is practical, a man 
who can give France a “business Govern- 
ment.” His words do not in any sense 
whatsoever reveal a statesman who can 
transcend the materialism of politics that 
means so much to the business man and, 
in the long run, so little to the fate of 
nations, 
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Foreign Notes 


MPRESSED by the fact that of all the 

great nations of Europe England alone 
during the last two hundred years has 
had no great internal upheaval, Bernard 
Guttmann has set himself in an excellent 
book recently published in Germany (Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Verlags-Institut) to a discus- 
sion of the factors in English history which 
have made for the continuity of the State. 
“England im Zeitaiter der Biirgerlichen Re- 
form” is in large part an account and an- 
alysis of the struggle of the middle classes 
to share the power of the privileged classes, 
with special emphasis on its culmination in 
the conflict over the Reform Bill. Herr 
Guttmann’s object has been not so much 
to write a consecutive chronological sur- 
vey as to stress characteristics and tenden- 
cies. In the course of his narrative he 
makes room for some vivid studies of per- 
sonalities, and throughout it writes with 
much enlightening comment. 

2s Ss 

The “Aventinum,” a flourishing new pub- 
lishing house in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
recently announced a new novel by Karel 
Capek. The title of this work by the 
originator of “R. U. R.” is “Krakatit.” It 
deals with an invention which can destroy 
the entire world. The novel is said to be 
the most comprehensive work from the pen 
of the author of the famous Robots and co- 
author of “The World We Live In,” and of 
“The Macropoulos Affair,” which was not 
long ago produced by Harvard students, 
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“Das Schwalbenbuch,” Ernst Toller's 
latest book (Potsdam: Kiepenheuer), is a 
volume of poems written from the prison 
cell to which he was confined as a result 
of his activities in the Munich revolt of 
five years ago. Ostensibly a description of 
the swallows he saw from his windows, his 
book is in reality the vehicle of his ideas 
on matters political, philosophical and 
social, It is written in free verse, which is 
sincere and often imaginative, and for all 
its crudeness is — of ~~ attention, 


Another volume recording some of the 
inside history of the Central Empires dur- 
ing the war has recently made its ap- 
pearance in General Ara’s Zur Geschichte 
des Grossen Krieges” (Vienna: Rikola Ver- 
leg). Baron Ara was Field-Marshal Con- 
rad yon Hétzendorf’s successor as Chief 
af the General Staff of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, retaining that office 
until the end of the conflict. His narra- 
tive covers not only military matters, but 
in dealing with his work as Chief of the 
General Staff, takes up politics, interna- 
tional relationships, domestic conditions, the 
attitude of Germany toward her Ally and 
of Emperor Karl to the peace negotiations, 
and presents a direct, soldierly, and informed 
account of the years of the struggle. 

ss ss 


Economic science lost one of its fore- 
most exponents in the death a short time 
ago of Alfred Marshall, whose “Principles 
of Economics” published in 1890 placed 
him in the forefront of British economists. 
Professor Marshall’s volume created a new 
era in constructive economic speculation, 
reconciling as it did conflicting theories and 
breaking new ground. A mathematician 
by training, its author brought to his task 
not only a fine equipment for logical rea- 
soning but also a wide knowledge of the 
economic thought of foreign countries. 
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Charles Scribner’s 
Sons 


announce to the readers of the 
Saturday Review of Literature 
the publication of the first novel 
of Herbert Asquith, the son of 
the former Prime Minister. It 
is a story of violence, mystery, 
and crime detection. Jt offers a 
splendid opportunity forindulg- 
ing the fondness for a detective 
story which lives in every read- 
er, for it combines the authen- 
tic thrill with the pleasant qual- 
ities of excellent writing. 


\ } 


HERBERT ASQUITH 


Sir James Barrie says: 


‘**Wind's End’ is very good, 
Not for a long time, I think, has 
there been a tale that combined 
such good writing with such a 
startling mystery, He is no com- 
mon villain who stalke grimly 
through these pages, and there 
are two children in the book so 
delightfully drawn that when 
they are playing with the monster 
of his creation he must be a 


_ monster of a reader whose heart 


does not go pit-a-pat."” 


The Boston Transcript: 


‘* He has evoked a baffling, inter- 
esting plot, and he has developed 
it with an artistry which is al- 
ways clean-cut as to style and 
generally consistent asto episode. 
. +, Thereader of mystery fiction 
will not desire to miss sothorough 
a thriller as ‘Wind’s End,’ and 
the reader who enjoys a tale of 
the English countryside, told 
with ability and appreciation, 
will find in this novel something 
more than merely an ingenious 
plot.” 


The Chicago Evening Post: 


“Mr. Asquith is a master of the 
difficult art of description. He 
knows just how much to say and 
how to say it to give the reader 
a keen esthetic thrill.” 


$2.00 at all bookstores 




















A Letter from France 


By Henri Hertz 


HE Anatole France celebration and a 

number of recent notable semi-centen- 
nials have directed attention to the litera- 
ture that followed upon the war of 1870 
and have called forth interesting compari- 
sons between it and the literature that has 
issued from the Great War. 

About the year 1900 some of the writers 
whose work was born on the morrow of a 
disaster that ended forever the grandiose 
dreams of the two Napoleonic eras began 
to evince a profound discouragement. When 
the world war came, the state of mind that 
accompanies any conflict, whether its out- 
come be happy or unfortunate, invested them 
with importance and prestige. They were in 
a manner regenerated by it, regarding it as 
revenge for the disappointments, the bitter- 
ness, and the scepticism which had shadowed 
their youth. And they carried almost to 
the point of mysticism their faith in the 
god of arms who had betrayed their early 
hopes. 

The outstanding example of this resur- 
gence and transformation of spirit is M. 
Paul Bourget. In the middle eighties he 
was regarded as easily the “prince of the 
younger generation” in the most abused and 
most perverse meaning of that term. He 
had written a book, “Un Crime d’Amour,” 
in which his bitter opposition to the moral 
code reflected a distress of spirit which not 
even the cold indifference of a Paul Mor- 
and could exceed. And yet there are to-day 
men, and even young men, who, forgetting 
the idle glory of M. Bourget’s earlier career, 
attempt to fasten a reputation for full and 
triumphant orthodoxy upon him, as though 
he had been the originator of those heroisms 
on which, in the many works in which his 
idealistic and impetuous old age shows its 
exaltation of spirit, he bases a philosophy 
of life which renders full tribute to conven- 
tions and obligations. 

A metamorphosis, similar in kind, though 
different in emphasis and manifesting itself 
through more complicated themes, took place 
in Maurice Barrés. Deriving a most re- 
markable satisfaction from his own inner 
life, standing aside from generally accepted 
religious tradition and even lay thought, 
he too at the end of his career arrived at 
a solemn confession of hereditary faith. For 
him, as for M. Bourget, military victory 
completed a conversion which had for a 
long time been in progress. It was not his 
fate to reach old age. What would that 
old age have been? In contradistinction to 
M. Bourget in the last years of his life he 
seemed to a certain extent to fall again under 
the spell of the things that had held him 
in his youth; he. returned to his own early 
self, and in “Le Jardin d’Oronte” stole 
away with so delicious an ardor to the en- 
chanted and sturdy domain where his im- 
agination had first ranged that many of his 
friends and admirers began to show dis- 
quietude. 

Anatole France, who from his earliest 
period, has taken refuge in sportive com- 
ment on men and affairs, and in a scepti- 
cism of the purest Renan-like variety, has 
sustained the jolts of contemporary history 
with calm and dignity. He has preserved 
a smiling perspicacity which has been un- 
ruffed by either sadness or anger. It is 
this spirit that has given to his life and 
work a unity, a clarity, and, paradoxical as 
it may seem, a steadiness which the careers 
of his more devout and impassioned con- 
Therein lies with- 
out any doubt one of the reasons for the 
predominant position he holds,—a position, 
of course, due in part tothe beautiful re- 


temporaries have lacked. 


straint and clearness of his impeccable style. 

There is no doubt that, generally speak- 
ing, the Great War has caused a revival of 
interest in the writers whose literary life 
began in the shadow of the War of 1870, 
and in so doing has brought the latter into 
the regard of the general public on an 
equality of interest with the authors of the 
present. On the other hand the experience 
of the younger generation in the world con- 
flict and the resulting impulse to realistic 
expression of that experience has brought 
the writers of to-day, scoff at their elders 
as they may, into a realism closely bound 
to that of the generation that preceded them. 
Men like Francis Carco or Roland Dor- 
gelés, though they would not admit it them- 
selves , are directly linked with Zola, Huys- 
mans, Alphonse Daudet, and the schools of 
Médan and Auteuil. Others, like Edmond 
Jaloux, derive from Paul Bourget. Still 
others, like André Thérive, from Anatole 


France. Despite a thousand dissimilarities 
there is beginning to be noticeable a curi- 
ous resemblance between Paul Morand and 
Guy de Maupassant. 

[hus conditioned by a parentage to which 
it is bound, even when it most thinks to 
escape it, fiction has not yet realized to the 
degree that might have been hoped the 
dreams and the needs that have been seeth- 
ing in France since the end of the war. 
Where is to be found the full expression 
of the spirit that . prevails? 

In order to escape from the spell which 
the realists and psychologists of 1870 cast 
over them, since they well know that alle- 
giance to them will not meet present con- 
ditions, the most progressive of the con- 
temporary French writers are turning for 
inspiration to the realm of pure imagination, 
urged on by a feverish lyrical impulse, and 
to the well springs of other arts and other 
literatures than the French. At the present 
moment the best prose works, the most lib- 
eral and the most stimulating, are in na- 
ture poetic rather than descriptive, fables 
and fantasies rather than strictly romances, 
“super-realistic” rather than realistic. Many 
of the present-day novelists began as paint- 
ers or musicians and only reached their lit- 
erary expression by studying and experi- 
menting with the new forms of other arts. 
It is owing to their desire for escape from 
the tyranny of the older realists that the 
literatures of foreign lands, notably the 
romances dealing with voyages to America, 
England, and Canada, and the psychological 
novels of the Russians, exert so seductive 
an appeal over us, and give rise to so many 
disciples. 

Certain it is, that it is poetry which is 
more and more giving rise to freedom and 
experiment. In the past, an author who in- 
tended to make prose his field, began by 
writing poetry. He felt his way to a re- 
putation through a volume or two of verse. 
But, when once he had essayed prose, and 
had become narrator, chronicler, romancer, 
hie poetry no longer was of any moment, 
and he himself referred to it only with a 
sort of condescending disdain, as though it 
were a youthful folly. Such was the atti- 
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tude of the writers of 1870, and such is 
that of those of the present whom circum- 
stances and an unusupected atavism have 
placed in a direct line of descent from them. 


But the super-realists are in different case. 
Less concerned with depicting reality with 
exactitude than in translating it into terms 
of the imagination, whether tragic or iron- 
ical, they are always poets in prose, and 
consequently remain so in verse. Constantly 
as the mood or fancy seizes them they 
mingle verse and prose; frequently they 
unite them in the same work. For a long 
time there have been indications that this 
lyrical development was under way, and it 
is constantly growing. Its origin may be 
traced to symbolism, which has been fre- 
quently ridiculed and cruelly misunderstood. 
By the symbolists is meant that group of 
writers which rises above reality by trans- 
muting it into terms of the spirit. It is 
the symbolists who before all others have 
given impetus to the lyrical impulse in 
literature. The great writers of the school, 
Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Jules Laforgue, Tris- 
tan Corbiére, Verlaine, were indeed the 
origin of cubism to discover how great has 
been its influence on literature. 


Following in their footsteps the writers 
ot the present have sought in the arts out- 
side of literature nourishment and inspira- 
tion for their lyrical impulse. If impres- 
sionism frequently exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the symbolists no less have cub- 
ism and post-cubism had their part in the 
shaping and evolution of the present-day 
writers who, having made themselves cham- 
pions of those forms in other arts eventu- 
ally came to apply their principles to litera- 
ture. It is generally said of Max Jacob that 
he is a literary cubist. M. Paul Souday, in- 
deed, has said so, with all solemnity in Le 
Temps. We have only to examine the works 
of certain of our writers with a view to the 
fact of their appearance before or after the 
origin of cubism to discover how great has 
been its influence on literature. 

Modern music, especially that of the Rus- 
sians, has also exercised a potent sway over 
literature. From Debussy to Stravinsky a 
hundred subtle forces have played upon 
letters. Finally, in discussing the elements 
which enter into the character of contempo- 
rary French literature we must take count 
of the impression that is being made upon 
it by foreign literatures. The symbolists 


“Jt Should Be 


Tremendously 


Popular 


99 


Laurence Stallings 
in N. Y¥. WORLD 


The author was the intimate friend of 
Emperors, Princes, Dukes, Duchesses and 
many famous persons. Every chapter of 
his book scintillates with anecdotes, af- 
fairs of state, affairs of the heart, and 
carries the reader behind doors that have 
heretofore been barred to the public. For 
obvious reasons he must remain anony- 


mous. 


Uncensored 


Recollections 


From New York to Deauville—from Picadilly to 
the Rue de la Paix, this author swings you merrily 
along with his brilliant anecdotes of Yankee, Brit- 
ish, French, German, Russian, Austrian and Italian 
celebrities, their entertainments, escapades and ex- 
changes of repartee. 


FROM ADVANCE COMMENTS 


“Curiosity is bound to be aroused about the authorship 
of this unflagging torrent of social gossip and scandal.” 


“Another lucky hit. The author knows what he is talking 
about; he has humor and he is no respecter of persons. 
Such books as this have the merit of acting as a counter 
irritant to the average polite biography.” 


PRICE $4.50 at all Book Stores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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indeed blazed the way for this introduction 
of foreign influence into French !etters,— 
Baudelaire, with his translation of Edgar 
Allan Poe; Mallarmé and Verlaine who 
yearned for London and the English coun- 
tryside; Rimbaud who spent the second half 
of his life in exile from all that had made 
up the first; Laforgue, who lived in Ber- 
lin, and Corbiére who was haunted and 
obsessed by the sea. 

To-day what fills the thoughts and the 
works of our: writers are the goings and 
comings of steamships and trains, distant 
lands as the men who live in them see and 
depict them,—the America of the Americans, 
the Canada of the Canadians, the India of 
the Indians,—each country as it appears 
to its natives, in its novelty and its rug- 
gedness, with its hunters and trappers, its 
anchorites or any custom and peculiarity it 
may have. It is only by a special act of 
grace that our authors are willing to ad- 
mit that one of their own number, Louis 
Hémon, was able successfully to convey 
the flavor of a Canadian “Virginie,” or a 
new “Evangeline,” in his “Maria Chapde- 
laine.’ Their preference is for the native 
Canadian writer, just as it is for Jack Lon- 
don or Conrad as against Pierre Loti. They 
desire when they read of distant and un- 
known parts to read of them in their native 
idiom. And they hope to transplant roots 
which will reinvigorate French literature 
by injecting into it something of that prim- 
itive sturdiness which it has lost through 
length of years. 


oo 


A bibliography of William Butler Yeats 
has just been published by the First Edition 
Club of London in an edition of 
copies to be equally divided between Eng- 
land and America. The’ American edition 
will be sold by The Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Fleuron Press, a new private press 
in Cincinnati, announces as its first publica- 
tion, an edition of “Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
limited to 500 copies. 


1,000 


Two sales of the first importance will be 
held at the Anderson Galleries before the 
holidays according to present plans. The 
first will be that of the late William Har- 
ris Arnold, famous for its Stevenson and 
Tennyson collections; the other, that of the 
late Beverly Chew, rich in first editions of 
early English literature. 
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A FORETASTE OF 
AUTUMN’S LITERARY HARVEST 


Ordinarily we are content to await its 
public ation before ecstacying over a book. And 
if only one book were in question, restraint 
woula be lots easier. But we ask you, in all 
friendliness, if you blame us for shouting a bit 
prematurely about a list as exhilarating as this! 
Even if you do wait a week or two or three for 
most of them, there is some zest even in an- 
ticipating, isn’t there? So we announce with 
pleasure the early appearance of 


Rockwell 
Kent’s 


gorgeous account 
in pictures and text 
of his wanderings 
among the shoals 
and stormy seas of 
Tierra Del Fuego 
and along the bar- 
ren coasts of Cape 
Horn. 





VOYAGING 
A superb volume comprising the most distin- 
guished work of one of the greatest American 
painters. 
* * * 
rd Dunsany 
writes a fantastic novel—a super fairy tale 
about a little village of a thousand years 
ago whose imaginative people establish com- 
munion with Elfland. 


The King of 
Elfland’s Daughter 


* 


a 


Wallace Irwin 


whose “Lew Tyler’s 
Wives” is still being 
read avidly, offers this 
fall a 
story centering around 
a wealthy girl 


gorgeous love 


and a 





“poor white.” 


CHE GOLDEN BED 


ey Huddleston 
eminent British journalist tells what he 
has seen of rulers, politicians and politics 
during the European chaos following the 
war. 
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thor of “The Mirrors of Washington” 

sects this year’s presidential candidates in 

u Take Your Choice 
* * * 

i. Solano’s 

vel is likely to draw fire from many quar- 


;, but you will find it none the less en- 
aining for that. 


he Uncertain Feast 
* * * 
rtality 
he title of a symposium from various re- 
ligious conceptions of the views on death 
and the hereafter. Rev. Sir James Mar- 


chant, is the editor. 
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Consult any Bookseller for Dates. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


THE FIGURE IN THE SAND. By 
JAQUELIN AMBLER CASKIE. American 
Library Service. 1924. $1.75. 


Mr. Caskie is said by his publishers to 
be a scion of one of Virginia’s oldest 
families. His former “Nabala” published 
by a Southern firm was favorably criticized 
in the South, ‘That was a tale of Ancient 
Carthage and Rome. “The Figure in the 
Sand” is a story laid in Judea and Northern 
Africa during the first century of the 
Christian Era. The book is slight, the 
chapters extremely brief. There is but 
little merit in the work. 

ses SF 
THE OUTLINE OF WISDOM. Compiled and 
edited by Bevertey K. Porter. Dorrance. $3. 
MODERN ESSAYS. Second Series 


TOPHER Mor.ey. 


By Curis- 

Harcourt, Brace. 

LECONTE DE LISLE. By Irvinc Brown. 
Columbia University Press. 


Biography 
WOLFGANG GOETHE. By GEORG 
Branpes. Authorized Translation from 


the Danish by Allen W. Porterfield. 
Nicholas Brown. 1924. 2 vols. 


Goethe, the seer, sitting at the camp-fire 
in the circle of discouraged Prussian and 
Austrian officers who had just tried their 
organized strength against the disordered 
charges of a citizen-army at the battle of 
Valmy, uttered a prophesy which has fully 
stood the test of time: “From this place 
and from this day forth commences a new 
era in the world’s history, and you can 
all say that you were present at its birth.” 
In yet another respect Goethe’s prophetic 
vision has come true. Just a year before 
his death in a conversation with the Chan- 
cellor von Miiller, Goethe made the remark: 
“He who has learned to understand my 
works and is conversant with my life, must 
in all fairness admit, that he has gained 
for himself a certain inward freedom.” 

In the light of these words it is of no 
little significance to stress the point that 
during the last decade of world chaos more 
monumental works along Goethe lines out- 
side of Germany have been produced than 
at any other period since the reputation 
of the Sage of Weimar won recognition 
before the Amphictyonic Council of the 
world. Directly or indirectly, Calvin 
Thomas, the American, C. Hume Brown, 
the Englishman, Benedetto Croce, the 
Italian, and Georg Brandes, the Dane, ad- 
mit that Goethe proved for them a city 
of refuge from the turmoil of a raging 
world, Croce’s confession is the most 
direct: “During the sad days of the World 
War I re-read Goethe’s works and gained 
deeper consolation and greater courage from 
him than I could have gained perhaps in 
equal measure from any other poet.” 
Brandes approaches this subject from a 
slightly different angle: “It is from him 
that we learn to abhor chimeras and to 
hold fast to realities.’ And again: “In 
the Eden of art and science he has revealed 
to men, that the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge are one.” 

The translation of Georg  Brandes’s 
“Wolfgang Goethe,” into English is an 
event,—an event which in no slight degree 
accentuates the advent of that great dream 
of Weltliteratur, which both Goethe and 
Carlyle so fondly cherished. As Brandes so 
impressively puts it: 

At Goethe’s death, the word Weléliteratur, 
which he himself had coined, had become a 
reality. And he himself, thanks to the united 


efforts of others, had become the centre of this 
Weltliteratur. 


It would have been difficult to find a 
man better qualified to undertake the trans- 
lation of this monumental work than Mr. 
Porterfield. The two handsome volumes 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


give ample proof that he possessed both the 
ability and the prerequisite love to make 
the translation an unqualified success. This 
edition will continue to be sought by those 
who love good. biography as long as 
Goethe’s life and works have a message to 
tell. 
YESTERDAYS. 
BRIDGE. Revell. 
MEMORIES. 
$7.50. 
FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
Hupson. $2. 
THE MERE MAN AND HIS PROBLEMS. By 


By Lucy Ssaman_ Bain- 
$1.25. 
By Viscount Lone. Dutton. 


By W. H. 


Cuarces M. SuHetpon. Revell. $1.50. 
Fiction 

THE RICHEST MAN. By Epwarp 

" SHANKS. Knopf. 1924. 


The co-Editor of the London Mercury 
here gives us a mystery story with a fan- 
tastic plot. It is supposedly the adventure 
of P. Edward Daubney, fellow of Cam- 
bridge, a typical don. At long intervals 
this man “would talk on international poli- 
tics in a manner of peculiar decision and 
authority,” revealing that he had, at one 
time in his life at least, been “on the in- 
side.” 
come about for a brief period is revealed 
by the story. At San Giorgio he met the 
Veiled Millionaire, the Richest Man in the 
World. Before that he had met William 
Amory Hollis, late of Guayacala, en route 
for Italy from Paris, About these three 
men and Carlotta Sperone, with whom they 
all fall in love, revolves a story which is 
somewhat unconvincing in making one ac- 
tually believe in the Richest Man’s supreme 
power over European affairs. In that re- 
spect the details that are supposed to demon- 
strate it somewhat childish. The 
background of the tale has charm, however, 
and the style, with its hints of Stevenson 
and Conrad, carries one along pleasantly. 
Mr. Shanks is a good deal better at creating 
atmosphere than at constructing a plot of 
really ingenious thrills. What plot the story 
has is neither carried off with a high hand 
as pure fantasy or made thoroughly plaus- 
ible as a straight mystery story. One can- 
not be brought to believe in “The Richest 
Man,” and even the late Robert: Hugh Ben- 
son could, when he turned his pen to it, 
write a better thriller on fantastically im- 
agined world affairs, perhaps because of 
certain religious convictions. The trouble 
with Mr. Shanks’ characters is that they re- 
main “literary characters” and not real peo- 
ple in the round. But despite these strictures 
much real ability at romance is displayed in 
the book, and Mr. Shanks writes better Eng- 
lish than the majority. 


seem 


IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN. By Louise 
JoRDAN MILN. Stokes. 1924. 
The most interesting parts of this latest 

exposition of what may happen when East 
and West persist in meeting are the descrip- 
tions of Chinese social life and customs. 
These passages are full of color, vivacious 
and holding much that is unfamiliar and 
instructive. The background is more worth 
while than the story, though the plot is 
well built and the climax dramatic. It is 
the story of a young American who was 
sent to China by his millionaire father “to 
look around” and “learn China” and, inci- 
dentally to buy a mine, if he could. By 
a happy coincidence he falls in with the 
family of a Chinese student whom he had 
befriended at Harvard, and thus gets inside 
the Chinese home. The rest of it is the 
conventional mixture of love and intrigue 
and racial incompatibilities. It may be noted 
that the Japanese are the villains of the 
piece: very darkly dyed villains. The pic- 
ture it gives of modern Shantung is, on the 
whole, convincing. 


$2.00. 
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Wocdsmoke 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The Evening Post: “If the fame of Fran- 
cis Brett Young, the English novelist 
undergoing for some time a slow growth 
in this country, does not receive a tre- 
mendous impetus from his most recent 
story, we shall be grievously disappointed. 
For Mr. Young has written a story that 
for sheer power and gripping interest de- 
serves a position at the very top of recent 
fiction. It is the sort of book that one lays 
aside at the climax to catch one’s breath 
—there is in it the thrill of melodrama.” 

$2.00 








How, in his thirtieth year, this had- 





| ingredient 


SINCE THREE GREAT 
JOURNALS AGREE ON 


Ancient Fires 
By IDA A. R. WYLIE 
N. Y. Times: 


$2.00 


“Tt contains about every 
of a ripping story.” 


, Boston Transcript: “It is notable . . 
| a splendid story.” 


International Book Review: “Exception- 
ally rich in characters, incidents, ideas 
. it holds one’s interest.” 


WHY NOT BUY A COPY 
ON YOUR WAY HOME? 








Thelsle of Thorns 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
The New York Evening Post: 
on its merits as a story, we should give 
it a high place. It has first-rate 
conflict, out of which drama and interest 
spring; it has for its problem human love, 

- it has well-drawn and interesting 
characters. . . . But the story is the 
thing, and the story is here, one that is 
not lightly to be dropped until it is com- 
pleted.” $2.00 


“Purely 








RECENT IMPORTATIONS 
Jane Austen 


A French appreciation by LEONIE VIL- 
LARD, with a new study of Jane Austen 
by R. Brimley Johnson. $4.25 


Contemporary Criticisms 

of Dr. Samuel Johnson 

Collected and Edited by JOHN KER 
SPITTAL $6.00 
Studies in English Rhymes 
From Surrey to Pope 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD, autho: of 


“A History eof Modern Colloquial 
English.” $2.00 
Greek Literary Criticism 

By J. D. DENNISTON. $2.00 


Greek Historical Thought From 
Homer to the Age of Heraclius 








By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. $2.00 
HOW IT IS CAUSED AND 


HOW IT CAN BE PREVENTED 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


The Times (London): “An enterprise in 
preventive medicine of an important 
kind.” 

The Daily Mail: “His work is perhaps 
the completest in our language. 

It has earned the respect of the medical 
profession.” 

Truth: “The facts and the scientific opin- 
ions he presents point to conclusions of 
profound importance.” Price $3.00 











Obtainable at any bookstore; if not, 
order direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York. ( 
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Naval History of the 
World War 1914-15 


By T. G. FROTHINGHAM, U.S.R. 


Compiled from data provided by the 
Historical Section of the United States 
Navy, this volume covers the offensive 
operations of 1914 and 1915; there 
are eight maps. “One of the best 
histories of the war that have so far 
been published.” —Boston Globe. “Y our 
book will receive unqualified appre- 
ciation by reason of its clarity and 
fairness.” — Lord Sydenham. 


$3.75 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








X& LANDMARK 
“THE WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK. 
SHOP, WHICH IS UNDER THE SIGN 
OF THE FLYING STAG, AT 27 WEST 
8th STREET, N. Y., HAS BEEN, AND 
IS, ONE OF THE MOST VITAL FAC- 
TORS IN AMERICA’S LITERARY 

RENNAISSANCE.” 
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B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. 
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The Académie Frangaise recent)y awarded 
its principal fiction prize to Emiie Henriot 
for his “Aricie Brun, ou les Vestus Bour- 
geoises,” and bestowed the Paul Flat fiction 
prize upon Joseph Kessel, whose “L’Equi- 
page” last year won wide repute in France. 
The latter award was made as a tribute ‘to 
the merit of the work and the talent of 
its youthful author, and of course without 
prejudice to his chances of winning higher 
awards in the future.” On M. G. Lenotre 
was bestowed the Broquette-Gonin prize for 
hi. historical works as a whole, while the 
Alfred Née prize went to Raymond Recouly, 
also for his works as a whole. 

s+ SF SF 

A guidebook that should prove of great 
value to the tourist tc Spain who has a 
knowledge of the language of the country 
has just been issued as Number III of the 
series “Espana: Guias Regionales Calpe” 
(Madrid: Calpe). It is by Elias Tormo 
and covers the “Levante,” that strip of the 
Mediterranean coast from Tortosa, near the 
méuth of the Ebro, down to Cartegena, a 
sub-tropical district. The book is full and 
detailed, its routes mapped out with care, 
and its information exact and comprehen- 


sive. 


THE TEST OF DONALD NORTON. By 
RoBert E. PINKERTON. Reilly & Lee. 
1924. 

Mr. Pinkerton has lived much in the 
widely extended outdoors of northern Can- 
ada where men are notoriously men, etc., 
and he has a genuine feeling for the forest 
lands that makes his description worth while. 
Here he also has a good plot, not too hack- 
neyed—the case of a young man who has 
been brought up to believe himself an Indian 
although he is really white—and makes a 
workmanlike use of it. There is plenty of 
action, which is not too extravagant, and 
the narrative holds attention. It is above 
the general average of its familiar family. 


HARBOTTLE,. By JoHN Harcrave. Lip- 
pincott. 1924. $2.00. 


If one were to regard this simply from 
the angle of execution, of literary technique, 
it would be possible to find some fault as 
it is rather too long drawn out, holding 
occasional unnecessary repetitions, and the 
author’s manner is sometimes annoyingly 
staccato, to the point of being affected. 
And although it has some humor the treat- 
ment as a whole is heavy-handed. Some- 
times it might even be called “hard read- 
ing.” But there is meat in it, and the 
very marked, individual excellence of the 
subject matter makes it a book of more 
than passing interest. Indeed, it is not 
too much to call it a novel of great im- 
portance, as an expression of the spirit of 
the times, for it deals, with some ef- 
ficiency, with the most vitally significant 
thought of our day—the idea, or, more ac- 
curately, the realization of the meaning of 
the idea, that the control of human life, 
of evolution, lies in the hands of man him- 
self. That, of course, is an idea as old as 
Plato, but the new element in the present 
form of it is the widely spreading belief 
that it is no mere Utopian dream but a 
“practical” thing—even a pressing duty, and 
the basis of what may be called a new 
religion. 

That is the whole theme of this novel. 
The unhappy Harbottle is a new Pilgrim, 
seeking salvation not merely for himself, 
but for the race. His burden of sin is not 
the traditional load, but the sin of inertia, 
of muddled thinking, of letting things slide, 
of failure to realize that it is every man’s 
business to help in creating a better world. 
He is also something of a Job, at least in 
his afflictions and in his refusal to “curse 
God and die.” Eventually he wins to a 
dynamic faith. “God,” he concludes, “is 
still evolving himself,” and Man is a part 
of the vast Process with a duty laid upon 
him to aid in that evolution. 

Space limits forbid any full analysis of 
the argument, which should be left to the 
reader for the sake of the story, since its 
slow unfolding makes the book. Harbottle 
is a genuiaely, often poignantly moving 
human being. He is a middle-aged, com- 
monplace man, whose two sons are killed 
in the war, and whose wife runs off with 
another man while Harbottle himself is 
in the army. He returns to find his life 
shattered, his former home a desert. He 
sets out upon a “thinking tour” and diz 
cusses the troubles of a perplexed world 
with all sorts of men and women whom 
he meets, Many of the episodes are dra- 
matic, and all are realistic in spite of an 
occasional extravagance. Mr. Hargrave 
owes much to H. G, Wells, but his thought 
is his own, though its great significance 
lies in the fact that it is also an up-to-date 
expression of the chief idea at work in 
“the Mind of the Race,” 


PIERRE VINTON. By Epwarp C. Ven- 
ABLE. Scribners. 1924. $1.75. 


Mr. Venable’s chronicle of “the adven- 
tures of a syperfluous hushand,” which was 
originally issued in 1914 and is now once 
again presented to the public, is an enter- 
taining tale with sufficient of cleverness in 
its delineation of character, of sprightli- 
ness in its comment, and of shrewd under- 
standing of human nature to merit republi- 
cation. Its plot, if so little episodic a nar- 
rative can be deemed to have a plot, is of 
the simplest; the story is merely the record 
of the personal feelings of a husband, who, 
loving his wife, has allowed himself to be 
persuaded that they are unsuited to each 
other, and who from the moment that their 
divorce has been secured becomes aware of 
the fact that his passion for her has not in 
the least abated. Despite a series of mis- 
understandings and as the result of a de- 
liberate accident on Venable’s part Marcella 
and her husband at the end of the book are 
left happily reunited, and prepared to face 
the comment of the world upon their some- 
what informal proceedings. Truly a tale 
both simple and oft-told. But Mr. Ven- 
able has a deftness of touch, a blending of 








humor with a sense of the pachetic, and an 
appreciation of some of the subtler shadings 
of character that lend distinction to his 
story. He has moreover a smooth and tract- 
able style that for all its lack of ornateness 
yet has polish. His novel is light, but it 
displays an ability that is something more 
than cleverness. 


QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES. By Horace 
ANNESLEY VACHELL. Doran. 1924. $2. 


“Quinney’s,” both in book form and on 
the stage is already familiar to some of us. 
The only bone we have to pick with Mr. 
Vachell over these new stories of Quinney’s 
is in the case of Lord Mel’s Van Eyck— 
which—what a bitter blow!—had to be sold 
to that horrible America, When the land- 
owners of England have to sell their Dutch 
masters, or even their lady’s best rope of 
pearls, because of post-war impoverishment, 
we cannot sympathize with them as whole- 
heartedly as does the otherwise gallant 
Quinney, and, presumably, the author also. 
All Americans, besides, are not “Mrs. Abra- 
ham Guggenheimer,” as might be inferred. 
There is snobbery here, nor is there much 
understanding of Ireland in Castle Kilrain. 
But the cheap point of view is not apparent 
in most of the Quinney stories, which have 
both charm and considerable originality in 
the well ploughed over field of the mystery 
tale. “The D’Avenant Mystery” is one of 
the best, and as good a yarn as one could 
want to read on a rainy evening. Discount 
a few ingrained prejudices of class in as 
good a writer as Vachell, and “Quinney’s 
Adventures” furnish real diversion to one 
in search of freshly presented mysteries 
where the solver is an odd character truly 
“created”. 


THE BAZAAR AND OTHER STORIES. 
By MarTIN ARMSTRONG. Knopf. 1924. 
$2.50. 


Mr. Armstrong, known here as a bril- 
liant essayist, well deserves introduction as a 
short story writer. His narratives, always 
informal and often brief, have that ease 
and freedom of action which distinguishes 
the contemporary English short story from 
the typical American product, and they are 
real stories, skilfully told which English 
short stories too often are not. 

Irony is Mr. Armstrong’s gift, but an 
irony touched with pity and sympathetically 
phrased. He leans often toward allegory 
and pleasant fooling, until one forgets the 
power in his words, then strikes out a mag- 
nificent war impression like “The Defensive 
Flank,” or a grim suggestive mystery, like 
“Helm Hall.” Irony is Mr. Armstrong’s 
weapon, but like all good ironists he has 
ground his cutting edge against a much- 
loved world. There is one story in this 
volume, “The Escape,” a story too tragic 
for irony, which deserves adjectives rarely 
to be used with safety in literary criticism. 
It is perhaps the subtlest and truest study 
of a familiar situation—the infatuated man 
whose wife does not love him—in recent 
English. Not one line rings false, not one 
paragraph but belongs inevitably in the 
story. And there is no solution except tragic, 
triumphant escape. 


SEWARD’S FOLLY. By Epison Mar- 
SHALL, Little, Brown. 1924. 


If the ghost of that dignified and intel- 
ligent statesman, William H. Seward, be 
able to keep track of current historical ro- 
mance he will be greatly surprised to learn 
of the extraordinary intrigues involved in 
the purchase of Alaska. But it is an excel- 
lent and fresh field for the novelist; good 
enough to deserve something better than the 
clap-trap theatricality of this book. The 
plot is well enough (except for its impos- 
sible, Jack-in-the-box climax) but the actors, 
with the exception of the old sea captain, 
have small resemblance to human beings. 
The hero is a proud, unreconstructed South- 
erner, a former Confederate soldier, chosen 
by Seward to act as a secret agent in Alaska 
to foil the threatened agreement between the 
Russian Company and the wily British 
which would have defeated Seward’s pur- 
pose. 

The author is at great pains to tell us, 
repeatedly, that the hero is “not a cad,” but 
he is, and chuckle-headed, too. He sets out 
with the notion of betraying the United 
States, and his benefactor, Seward, finding 
such a treasonable purpose not repugnant to 
his Southern honor. Of course he is turned 
to the path of nobility, partly by disillusion- 
ment as to the Russian aristocrats he meets, 
partly by the highly improbable heroine. 
For the rest of it, the series of lively hap- 
penings, hair-breadth escapes, fights, a duel, 
escape into the frozen wilderness (the girl 
tagging along), and final spectacular sur- 
prise all come off according to the rules of 
the “thriller.” 


THE ISLE OF THORNS. By SHEILA 
KayE-SMITH. New York: Dutton. 
1924. 

The widening circle who delight in 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, but have not had the 
good fortune to know her from the begin- 
ning will welcome this new edition of “The 
Isle of Thorns,”—Miss Smith’s first novel. 
Much of the dialogue in this tale of conflict 
between the ideals of sophisticated gypsy- 
dom and high church respectability, recalls 
the old H. G. Wells of “Veronica,” and 
“Tono Bungay,” mood but across the 
rather sordid adventures upon the highroad, 
blows like a fresh breeze from the sea, Miss 
Smith’s passion for nature and for the sin- 
cerity of primitive impulses, Aside from the 
pleasure of a vagabondish story—if you find 
pleasure in that kind—it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to trace these glimpses of the novel- 
ist’s special gift which, as she has learned 
to simplify her plots, has developed so mar- 
kedly in her later works with their country 
settings and their vivid, breathing, country 


people. 


TALK. By Emanie N. Sacus. Harpers. $2. 

STILETTO. By Ernest Goopwin.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2. 

BLACK LAUGHTER. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

THE OLD FIRM. By F. 
Dutton. $2. 

SEWARD’S FOLLY. By Epison MarsHate. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 

ORNAMENTS IN JADE. By Arruur Macuen. 
Knopf. 


3y LieEwetyn Powys. 


Morton Howarp. 


History 
BURMA. By J. G. Scorr. Knopf. $6 net. 
A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS. 
3y E. H. Parxer. - Knopf. 


Poetry 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. By Epirn Sirt- 
weLt. Knopf. $1.75 net. 


Science 


MAKING OF MAN. By SiR OLIVER 
Lopcr. Doran. 1924. $2. 


This study in evolution is concerned with 
a phase of the subject which the biologist 
for the most part has regarded as beyond 
his field. While biologists have been striv- 
ing to work out the details of the evolution 
of the animal body, including that of man, 
the philosophers have been extending the 
scope of the principle until it comprehends 
the entire universe from the atom to the 
solar system and from ponderable matter 
to the soul and personality. 

As might be expected, the evolution of the 
body of man is passed over rapidly and the 
bulk of the book has to do with the develop- 
ment of the zsthetic and religious sense and 
free will, characters which distinguish man 
most sharply from the brute. These capa- 
cities could come into existence only after 
the nervous system had scquired a certain 
state of complexity, but are quite as distinct 
from the perceptions and memories and fore. 
thought of the lower organisms as the spark 
is different from the steel and flint that are 
struck together. A sense of mystery and 
wonder of existence developed then from a 
sense of beauty and later came the realiza- 
tion that there must be some power higher 
than anything that appealed to the senses 
and of which man was afraid. This is re« 
garded as the beginning of the religion 
sense and a consciousness of self-control—a 
motive power within, a conscience. 

The author would supplement the cons 
servation of matter and energy with that of 
life and mind, and concludes that “every 
kind of real existence is permanent and out 
activities do not cease when we change our 
instrument.” Does this mean that the buzz- 
ing mosquito is not real and that its activi- 
ties do not cease when it is successfully 
crushed by the tormented man? But the 
biologist must be quite in error for accord- 
ing to Lodge, “Life is known not to oper-. 
ate directly on the muscles, but indirectly 
through the nerves and central ganglia.” 
Biologists have been pretty generally in the 
habit of regarding the muscle as truly alive 
as the brain and nerves. 


Travel 


SPAIN TO-DAY. 
New York: 


By FRANK B. DEAKIN. 
Knopf. 1924. 


“Spain To-day,” notwithstanding its pages 
of unsparing criticism, is written by a true 
friend of the Spanish people; for only such 
a friend could so aptly use as chapter head- 
ings, those homely proverbs of the people, 
interpretative alike of Spanish feeling and 
quotations from welf-known Spanish aw- 
thors, used in the same way, lend a humaa 
savor to the book in spite of its fearles 
exposition of abuses, 

(Continued on next page) é 
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Two of the latter, one from Calderén, the 
other from Cervantes, might be taken to 
describe the author’s motives in undertaking 
his task: 

Comunicado el dolor, 

Se aplaca si no se vence. 


(Sorrow, when told to another, is ap- 
peased even if it is not cured) and “El prin- 
cipio de la salud esta en conocer la enferme- 
dad.” (An understanding of the disease is 
the first step to a cure.) 

With these purposes in mind, Mr. Deakin 
begins with an introductory chapter on the 
formation of the Spanish people and a brief 
summary of its achievements in the past. 
He then proceeds to discuss the deplorable 
social conditions existing in Spain to-day, 
dealing successively with such topics as edu- 
cation, housing and sanitation, politics, the 
administration of justice, labor and agrarian 
problems, the separatist movement in Cata- 
lonia, the Spanish press, and the military 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. The book 
closes with a chapter on the author’s own 
conclusions, introduced by a characteristic 
epigram of Ramon de Campoamor. 

“Ya esperanza es la ultima hes que apur- 
amos en el fondo del caéliz de amargura.” 
(Hope is the last of the dregs that we drain 
from the cup of sorrow.) 

As Mr. Deakin’s description of the pres- 
ent state of affairs in Spain is anything but 
complimentary to those who seem to con- 
trol the destinies of that country, the ac- 
count is, on the whole, as the author ad- 
mits, rather depressing. ‘To offset the pes- 
simism that prevails in the earlier chapters 
of the book, the last two sentences of his 
“conclusion” should be quoted: “He would 
be a bold man,” says Mr. Deakin, 

“who took upon himself to predict the exact 


course of future events in that wonderful and 
beautiful, but paradoxical, semi-Oriental and lit- 


tle understood country. For my part I have 
enough faith, enough confidence in the youth 
of Spain, to believe that a great renaissance is 
at hand, which, even after trial by fire, if that 
must be, will restore to that ancient and lovable 
land the prosperity and happiness which it de- 


serves, and for the attainment of which Nature 
in her bounty has endowed it with such ample 
means.” 

Mr. Deakin’s experience as press attaché 
of the British Embassy at Madrid furnishes 
him with opportunities for observation and 
with data not easily accessible to the for- 
eigner, and these he analyzes in an impar- 
tial and tolerant spirit, supplementing his 
own opinions by those of enlightened Span- 
iards of various walks of life and different 
shades of political feeling. His book is 
therefore well observed and well document- 
ed. It is moreover strictly up-to-date. The 
chapter on the Catalan Separatist movement 
begins with the vear 805, but brings us 
down to the present military régime, a brief 
study of which forms another of Mr. Dea- 
kin’s most interesting chapters. The author 
is thoroughly acquainted with Spain’s past, 
but he is predominantly interested in her 
present and her future. 

Like a true Englishman, Mr. Deakin 
“strikes at the knot.” He begins his book 
with a study of education, or lack of edu- 
cation, in Spain—for fully one half of the 
inhabitants of that country he says are 
illiterate—and makes it clear that this is 
the crux of the whole matter. Add to the 
sterling qualities of the Spanish people the 
enlightenment which is the lot of happier 
citizens of more liberal governments, and, 
in spite of certain racial weaknesses to 
which he is by no means blind, Mr. Deakin 
is confident that a solution of Spain’s har- 
rassing problems will be gradually reached. 
Tt is just because he sees, in the changed 
conditions resulting from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war of ’98 and the recent European 
conflict, signs of such enlightenment, that 
the author dares hope for this happy con- 
summation. 

In writing “Spain of To-day,” Mr. Dea- 
kin has done a service to that country in 
the tribute he pays to the Spanish people, 
as distinct from the ruling classes that have 
so long exploited it, making plain, as he 
does, the disheartening conditions under 
which it lives, its patient labor and _ its 
shrewd philosophies. He has done a ser- 
vice also to the foreigner who loves Spain 
and who desires to understand not only 
those brilliant and dramatic aspects of Span- 
ish life which find such abundant expression 
in its art, its music, its literature, and its 
history, but who would go further and 
know as well the dregs of that cup of bit- 
terness which have tinged the Spanish race 
with an inherent trait of melancholy, but 
at the bottom of which hope may be found. 
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_ 
IGHTY leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an unusual enterprise. 
They determined to make a concerted attack on present day ignorance, con- 
cealment and propaganda. These men, from. many different lands and of 
widely different opinions have written the truth as they see it. 


The result is a brilliant challenging book—These Eventful Years. It is a nar- 
rative of the eventful years of this century told by the makers of current history. 
It tells what has happened in every realm of endeavor, art, science, world politics 
in this, the most momentous period of all history. It describes where the world 
stands today and forecasts the possibilities of the , iad The publishers have given 
these writers the widest possible scope; everything stands exactly as it was written 
—nothing toned down, nothing censored. 


“These Eventful Years” 


These Eventful Years is a book that will cause discussion, argument, denun- 
ciation. No doubt prejudices will be aroused. But every American interested in 
the facts of our cintiadion will read this book. Article after article will be the sub- 
ject of comment and discussion wherever intelligent people meet. 


For ten years and more propaganda has held the field. Ignorance thrives and 
falsehood is at apremium. In nearly every country propaganda is king—uncrowned 
but potent. It is time to halt. There is urgent ris to break through the barriers 
of ignorance, inertia and deception. That is the purpose of These Eventful Years. 


This book will grip your interest from the very first—all the more so since the 
writers often violently disagree among themselves and do not hesitate to say so. 


Here you have what the great men of our age really think, expressed without 
filtering —a book for mental grown-ups, for people capable of thinking for themselves. 


These Eventful Years is a fascinating book, full of fire and frankness. With 
J. L. Garvin, “the greatest journalist of modern times,” you will pass in review all 
the amazing panorama of contemporary life and history; with H. G. Wells you put 
on the mantle of prophecy and peer into the future; with Maximilian Harden, Luden- 
dorff and Von Tirpitz you will ae a new insight into the collapse of the grandest 
scheme of modern times; with Marriott, Gen. Maurice and Admiral Jellicoe you will 
follow the march of the British Empire. 


Greatest Contemporary Minds In One Book 


But these are only a few of the extraordinary company of writers. Henry Seidel 
Canby reviews 20th Contuny literature, St. John Ervine the Drama, Clive Bell dis- 
cusses Modern Art, John Gould Fletcher, The New Poetry; Henry T. Fink, Music. 
Every phase of modern life is frankly criticised. Bertrand Russell exposes the 
sordid story of propaganda; Philip Snowden, Chancellor of Exchequer in the Labor 
Government, reveals the real aims of Labor; Madam Curie tells her own story of the 
discovery of radium and its ete results; J. Arthur Thompson writes on 
the amazing achievements of Science; while such men as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sigmund 
Freud, Wellington Koo, Sir Horace Plunkett, Ambassador Hanihara, Brand Whit- 
lock, and a score of others add their contribution to this wonderful, true picture of 


life today, 
“These Eventful Years” 
The Book of the Century 


Ali this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each—profusely illus- 
trated with 160 full plates and numerous maps, You cannot afford to miss readin 
this extraordinary book with its vitriolic denunciations, its frank exposures aa 
vivid impressions. Court immoralities and state secrets are disclosed; inside stories 
by world leaders never told before can now be yours, 


Lloyd George calls These Eventful Years “an invaluable addition to the records 
of the 20th Century.” Senator Carter Glass says that it is “a unique and invaluable 
publication,” and George W. Coleman, President of Babson Institute says of the 
two volumes “Onz could spend weeks with them with great delight and profit.” 


Order From Your Bookseller Today 


The books will not be regularly stocked until September, 1924. However, 
there are a limited number of advance copies available if you have your bookseller 
order them immediately. Or if you prefer, order them direct. The books will be 
sent to you C. O. D. for $11.50. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA PRITANNICA Ine. 
Publishers of Fine Books 


242 MADISON AVENUE, Dept. 600 NEW YORK CITY 
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Foreign Notes 
Continued from page 31 


The tourist who regards as lamentable 
the motor boats that pound their way 
through the canals of Venice is probably 
blissfully unaware of the frequent menace 
to the preservation of the city that the 
desire for change on the part of some of 
its citizens has presented. In a volume 
entitled “I Nemici di Venezia,” edited by 
Elio Zorzi (Bologna: Zanichelli) there has 
been brought together a collection of papers 
by Pompeo Molmenti, historian and doughty 
defender of his city against the perils of 
vandalism. The articles contained in the 
volume were published at different times, 
as various schemes for the desecration of the 
city were proposed, and had a large part 
in preventing the carrying out of deplor- 
able projects. Signor Molmenti’s discus- 
sions were based not on sentiment but upon 
common sense, and were concerned as much 
with problems of sanitation and engineer- 
ing as with those of art. The work which 
this volume records deserved well not alone 
of its author’s fellow citizens but of all 
lovers of Venice. 

a & M 

Emile Henriot, whose “Aricie Brun ou 
Les Vertus Bourgeois” was recently award- 
ed the first prize for fiction of the Acad- 
émie Francaise, though but thirty-five years 
of age has published a considerable number 
of works. He began his literary career by 
writing verse, publishing on the eve of the 
war a volume entitled “La Flamme et les 
Cendres:” Recently he issued another col- 
lection of poems entitled “Aquarelles.” His 
first novel, “L’Instant et le Souvenir,” a 
somber chronicle of young love, received 
favorable mention from the Académie. In 
addition to writing a number of other ro- 
mances, M. Henriot has contributed fre- 
quent articles to French journals. 

aM M& & 

One more in the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of volumes that shed light on the per- 
sonality of the German Emperor and the 
cross-currents of William II’s policy has 
just been published with the issuance in 
Stuttgart of “Kiderlen - Waechter, der 
Mensch und Staatsmann,” edited by Ernst 
Jaeckh (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt). The late 
Secretary of State was for some years 
deputed to accompany the Kaiser on_ his 
travels, and later was chief yermanent of- 
ficial at the German Foreign Ministry. His 
opportunities for observation and informa- 
tion were therefore many and this book of 
his letters reflects much that is of interest 
and considerable that is of importance. Writ- 
ten in the main to his friend, Frau Hed- 
wig Kypke, the epistles are sprightly in tone 
and full of. the informal odds and ends of 
comment that so much more easily find their 
way into correspondence than into official 
documents, 2 s 

W. H. S. Jones has edited the earliest 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic MSS. of the “Hip- 
pocratic Oath,” the famous medical oath 
upon which the ethical rules of the profes- 
sion have been based. In addition to the 
MSS. the volume will contain translations, 
an essay, and an appendix. It will be en- 
titled “The Doctor’s Oath: An Essay on 
the History of Medicine,” and will be is- 
sued in England by the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, 
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Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
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A Balanced Ration for Week- 
End Reading: 


WoopsmokE. By Francis Brett 
Young (Dutton). 

WittiaAM Bake. By _ S. Foster 
Damon (Houghton Mifflin). 

Tue COMPLETE PoEMS OF EMILY 
Dickinson (Little, Brown). 




















K. D., Albany, N. Y. asks for a book, or 
several books, of unusual legends like 
the Egyptian one quoted by Emerson that 
every man has two pairs of eyes. The 
more off the beaten track they are, the 
better. 

HE “two eyes of the soul” are 
described—together with a great num- 
ber of spiritual interpretations of eyesight— 
in “A Dictionary of the Sacred Language 

of All the Scriptures and Myths,” by G. 

A. Gaskell, a large and valuable volume 

lately brought out by McDevitt-Wilson. 

This is a mine for the student and one 

easily explored, for its arrangement is ad- 

mirable. For European folk-lore and 
customs there is the marvellous “Golden 

Bough” of Sir James Frazer (Macmil- 

lan), now incredibly compressed into one 

volume. A little book has just been added 
to the “Wisdom of the East” series (Dut- 
ton), “Ancient Indian Fables and Stories,” 
taken from the famous fables known as the 

Panchatantra Collection, by Stanley Rice; 

it is said to be the only authentic transla- 

tion into English. One comes upon a ver- 
sion of Beth-Gelert, only in 600 B. C. the 
faithful dog was a mongoose. 


I have had requests for a layman’s hand- 
book of law from a farmer (Vermont), 
from a business man (Scottsdale, Pa.), 
and from a writer of scenarios (Dover, 
N. J.). 


OING to high authority for advice, 

the farmer is advised to consult 
“Law for the American Farmer,” by John 
B. Green, one of the Rural Science Series 
published by Macmillan, and the attention 
of the business man is called to William 
H. Spencer’s “Law and Business,” published 
by the University of Chicago Press in three 
volumes, and to ‘Thomas Conyngton’s 
“Business Law” (Ronald). But the writer 
of plots is warned that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to recommend a single small 
book attempting-to define the law in gen- 
eral for the benefit of the layman, for it 
would be misleading. Readers interested 
in legal questions are referred, on the au- 
thority of the Law Library of Columbia, 
to the one-volume Chase edition of Black- 
stone’s “Commentaries,” or to the Lewis 
edition in four volumes, while for some 
of the details involved in moving picture 
plots “Conduct of Law Suits, Out of and 
In Court,” by John H. Wigmore (Little, 
Brown, 1912) would be valuable. 


J. A. F., New Jersey, asks what has been 
written about the effect of recent psycho- 
logical studies upon fiction. 

HE most valuable books of criticism 
from this standpoint seem to me to 
be by Dr. James Collins, whose “The 

Doctor Looks at Literature” (Doran) has 

been followed by the equally interesting 

“Taking the Literary Pulse” (Doran). 


H. B. S., Hastings, Neb., writing a thesis 
on literary women concerned with the 
feminist movement abroad, asks “the 
name of the woman in Turkey who has 
done so much recently for the emanci- 
pation of Turkish women.” 

ALIDE EDIB HANUM, most cele- 
brated of modern emancipated Turkish 
women, first of her sex to hold an official 


post in a Turkish Cabinet, is also a poet 
and novelist. Her first novel, “The Shirt of 
Flame,” has been translated and published 
here by Duffield; it was made into a suc- 
cessful moving picture in Constantinople. 


S. P. P., Indianapolis, Ind., asks for books 
to aid in planning a course of home study 
of the Renaissance. 


HE latest addition to the popular 

accounts of the period is Sidney 
Dark’s “The Story of the Renaissance” 
(Doran), a small but wonderfully well- 
equipped volume in a series prepared ap- 
parently for that large class of readers who 
are either reading history for the first time 
or for the first time paying attention to 
what they read in history. It makes definite 
but not dogmatic statements, so that a 
paragraph sets up a powerful thinking. 
Edith Sichel’s little volume in the Home 
University Library (Holt), “The Renais- 
sance,” has long been a favorite for this 
purpose, and for a club planning a series 
of such programs a practical aid is the 
popular treatment given the subject by the 
late W. H. Hudson—not the naturalist, the 
English professor of history—in “The Story 
of the Renaissance” (Funk & Wagnalls), 
which is based on a series of lectures. 


S. T. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks for inter- 
esting and stimulating non fiction to be 
read aloud. 


ITHOUT hesitation or reservation 

I plump for J. B. S. Haldane’s 
“Dedalus, or Science and the Future,” with 
its complement, Bertrand Russell’s “Icarus” 
(Dutton), as the season’s brace of books 
most likely to stimulate and reward thought. 
Should anyone think these predictions un- 
warranted, let him make haste to read “The 
Expansion of Chemistry,” by Dr. E. E. 
Slosson, a pamphlet lately reprinted from 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry of 
last May. The author of “Creative Chem- 
istry” tells his dizzying facts with non- 
chalant gayety: what he has to say, for in- 
stance, of the chemical control of character 
makes one realize that Haldane and Rus- 
sell are not so far ahead of the record after 


all. 


K. S. B., Lebanon, Pa., wishes to make a 
study of the various political parties that 
are and have been in the United States. 


HE standard work for this purpose 
is “The American Party System,” by 
Charles Edward Merriam (Macmillan), 
a text-book widely used in higher institu- 
tions of learning but adapted also for home 
study and often so used. Instead of separ- 
ate bibliographies, books cited are named 
in the footnotes; the result is a wide range 
of reading matter. Whatever one leaves 
out, let it not be the luminously accurate 
chapters on our party system in Bryce’s 
“Modern Democracies” (Macmillan). It 
took the radio to show most of us how 
startlingly exact is his description of a nom- 
inating convention. 
There seems to be a fever of “now it 


may be told,” among some of those who 
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New Macmillan Books 


William 
Butler Yeats 
His Complete Work in 


Six Uolumes 


The recent award of the Nobel 
Prize for literature to William 
Butler Yeats makes this definitive 
edition of his work particularly 
interesting. That it is the first 
uniform and complete collection 
of his work gives it added signifi- 
cance. Two of the contemplated 
series of six volumes are now 
brought out, pleasantly and ap- 
propriately bound in mild green. 


Now Published 
LATER POEMS 
PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE 

Later Poems, the first volume, 
contains all the poetry not in 
dramatic form that he wrote from 
his twenty-seventh year until 
1921. Ten pages of author’s notes 
are appended. 
Plays in Prose and Verse, the 
second volume, contains all those 
that were presented at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, except The 
Land of Heart’s Desire, andThe 
Countess Cathleen, which are in 
the poems. 


Forthcoming Volumes Ready Soon 
PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES 
EARLY POEMS AND STORIES 

ESSAYS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Of the volumes which remain to 
be published shortly, the third, 
Plays and Controversies, will 
contain Mr. Yeats’ earliest and 
latest dramatic pieces. The fourth 
volume, Essays, will be made up 
of selections from The Ideas of 
Good and Evil; The Cutting of 
an Agate, Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae, and The Countess Cath- 
leen. The fifth volume, Early 
Poems and Stories, will contain 
nondramatic poetry and stories. 
The sixth volume will be an auto- 
biography. Each $2.50 


Autographed edition limited to 
250 copies. Each $5.00 


Matthew 
Arnold 


New Uniform Edition 
in Twelve Uolumes 


In answer to a widespread de- 
mand, The Macmillan Company 
has prepared and published in 
twelve uniform volumes the work 
of the master poet and prosateur, 
Matthew Arnold. This new pop- 
ular priced edition of Arnold’s 
writings includes the following 
titles: 

Celtic Literature 

Culture and Anarchy 

Discourses in America 

God and the Rible 

Literature and Dogma 

Mixed Essays 

St. Paul’s Protestantism 

Essays. 2 volumes. 

Poems. 3 volumes. 








“A new collected edition of 
Mathew Arnold is about as pleas- 
ant a publishing event as could 
happen.” — Literary Digest In- 
ternational Book Review. 


“Nothing can exceed the easy 
grace of Arnold’s prose. It is 
conversational and yet absolutely 
exact in the structure of the sen- 
tences; and in spite of every 
vagary, his distinguishing note is 
arbanity.Keen-edged as his satire 
could be, his writing for the most 
part is as urbane as Addison’s 
own. His influence on contem- 
porary criticism and contempor- 
ary ideals was considerable. 


His insistence on the necessity of 
looking at ‘the thing in itself,’ 
and the need for acquainting one- 
self with ‘the best that has been 








































































































A DICTIONARY OF THE SACRED 
LANGUAGE OF ALL SCRIPTURES 
AND MYTHS. By G. A. Gaskell 


Claims to give the true solution of the age- 
long problem of the origin, nature and 
meaning of the Scriptures and Myths which 
are attached to the various religions of the 
world. This arduous pioneer work, written by 


a recognized authority, is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the meaning of the metaphorical 
language underlying all sacred writings of the 
world. Cr. 4to buck. 844 pp. $10.50 


See review in this issue. 
At your Bookseller’s, or 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 








thought and said in the world,’ 
have a new stimulus alike to or- 
iginality and industry in critic- 
ism.” W. T. Watts-Dunton and 
Sir J. C. Fitch in “The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.” 


Bound in deep, rich maroon, with 
gold lettering, the volumes speak 
the heart and soul enclosed 
within. Each $2.00 


jam t all bookstores or from=——= 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Points of View 


— 


A Neglected Author 


To the Editor of Tue SaruRDAY REVIEW: 


SIR 
Can you tell me why the work of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes is not better known? In 


case you are not as familiar with it as could 
be wished let me describe: 

First, as to literature, this man’s writings 
have a variety of charms; in sensitive vivid 
description; in clear characterization; in an 
easy, light-running style, warm with humor 
and brilliant with wit. 

In place, time, and character he is Amer- 
ican of the Americans; mainly of the west 
when it was west, wild if not woolly, strong, 
brave, and efficient. His heroes are quict 
and ingenious men who astonishingly achieve 
the impossible in the pleasantest way. 

His stories are stories, fresh and original, 
always interesting, and with an atmosphere 
of practical high principles refreshing to 
breathe. 

Beyond all this Mr. Rhodes is himself 
a reader; his work is continuously pricked 
and sparkling and lightly 
touched quotation, filling the mind with a 
sense of old friendships close at hand. 

There is not among all our writing men 


with allusion 


one who has an equal charm to this, this em- 
broidered lacing which connects the world 
of to-day and the work in it with the world 
behind us at its best and brightest. He is 
no feminist, his women are just women, of 
a delightfulness; they have character enough, 
but are mainly delightful. 

Occasionally a new story from this hand 
gives us fresh pleasure, but the books of 
them, “West is West,” “The Desire of The 
Moth,” “Bransford of Rainbow Range,” 
“Good Men and True,” and the others— 
where are they? One has to leave orders with 
the second hand book stores and wait, mostly 
wait, for the people who own these books 
do not sell them if they can help it. 

One publisher did Mr. Rhodes a disservice 
—he bought some of his work from an- 
other publisher, and then brought out a 
cheap edition so abominably misprinted that 
it is enough to drive an author to homicide. 
For such an injury there is no redress. 

There ought to be a good library edition 
of the works of Mr. Rhodes, there are still 
enough Americans left to take pleasure ard 
pride in owning them. I am hoping thit 
yeu and your new Review will be able to 
do something about it. 

C. P. GILMAN. 


Norwich, Conn. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


have been inside the lines in politics; they 
are telling it with disconcerting frankness. 
“Behind the Scenes in Politics” (Dutton) 
is the latest of these, an amusing, revealing 
of “confessions of a 
political campaigner.” “Forty Years in 
Washington,” by David Barry (Little, 
Brown), is a book to delight any middle- 
aged person who has read the newspapers 
since he was young; names now faded take 
friendly and familiar shape and the stories 
that floated about in earlier administrations 
merge into more recent memories. “The 
Great Game of Politics,” by Frank R. Kent 
(Doubleday, Page), tells how that game 
is conducted in cities, counties, the States, 
I have a pet shelf devoted 


and anonymous set 


and nationally. 
to this type of literature: reading in it is 
as far as I expect to go in politics; it is 
like learning to play Mah Jong by mail, 
all right if you don’t play. One can learn 
a vast deal from “The Political History of 
the State of New York,” by De Alva Stan- 
wood Alexander (Holt), in four volumes, 
especially from the one from 1883-1905 
which is the fascinating record of “Four 
Famous New Yorkers,” or from “Péople 
and Politics,’ the experiences of Solomon 
Griffin, managing editor of the Springfield 
Republican (Little, Brown), and a new 
one from the University of Chicago Press, 
Harold F. Gosnell’s “Boss Platt and his 
New York Machine.” Indeed it would be 
hard to find a dull book about American 
practical politics. 
C., Eufaula, Ala., asks for a selec- 
e tion of contemporary American plays 
to be read aloud. “The Show Off,” George 
Kelly’s comic tragedy (Little, Brown), 
stands the savage test of print, and that 
is one many a play that gives upon the 
stage the illusion of reality might well 
avoid. One sees now that its dialogue, 
much as it owed to the art with which it 
was delivered, was not made to seem real 
speech by the way in which it was spoken; 
it is real, incredibly real speech. Nor does 
the dialect in “Hell Bent fer Heaven,” by 
Hatcher Hughes (Harper), lose by print; 


the play can be read aloud by any study 
circle and now that it has the Pulitzer award, 
will be by numbers of them. Lulu Voll- 
mer’s mountain play “Sun Up” (Brentano) 
stands the reading-test as it stood produc- 
tion. “The Potters,” J. P. McEvoy’s un- 
common presentation of the commonplace, 
is now published by Reilly & Lee, and Kauf- 
man and Connelly’s heart-searching fantasy 
“Beggar on Horseback” by Brentano; I 
hope they will be read by all who care for 
the development of our drama, but no one 
will quite know what the former was who 
has not actually seen Ma and Pa Potter, in 
their moment of supreme anguish, automa- 
tically chase the moth, or the latter who 
has not actually heard the unforgettable 
pantomime-music of Deems Taylor. “Fata 
Morgana,” by Ernest Vajda (Doubleday, 
Page), has just been added to the Theatre 
Guild’s bookshelf and should be to the col- 
lection of anyone who treasures technical 
perfection. It stands with Molnar’s “The 
Swan” (Boni) in a little top-shelf—but 
apart from its value to the playwright it is 
one of the best studies of youth that a 
dramatist has ever made. And now comes 
at last the printed “St. Joan” of Bernard 
Shaw (Brentano) with the preface that kept 
the world so long waiting. All these are 
long-run plays of this year—and most of 
us can remember when it took years, if 
ever, to get a play into print. 


L. W. N., Summit, Pa., asks for a book on 
botany, not for identification of flowers 
but telling the habits of plants and how 
they function, 


. I HE LIVING PLANT,” by W. F. 

Ganong, a leading American plant 
physician (Holt), is intended for those who 
love to know how living things work; it 
is a detailed but not technical explanation 
of structure and function. While we are 
on the subject, anyone interested in the work- 
ing habits of roses should get George C. 
Thomas’s new book, “Roses for All Amer- 
ican Climates” (Macmillan), in which I 
found not only the new varieties—some in 
color plates—but learned for the first time 
the name of the white rose my father 
planted when he went to war and the fam- 
ily history of my grandfather’s “Queen of 
the Prairies.” 


J. A. F., Weehawken, asks what books are 
available for a revaluation of Tenny- 
son and Byron, 


} Sgro NICOLSON has performed 
that duty for both, in “Tennyson,” 
a study as man and as artist, and in “Byron: 
the Last Journey,” both books published by 
Houghton Mifflin. Hugh D’Anson Faus- 
set’s “Tennyson: a Modern Portrait” (Ap- 
pleton) is a revaluation by a poet, deftly and 
on the whole, sympathetically done. Samuel 
C. Chew’s “Byron in England” (Scribner) 
is the most important book for this sub- 
ject, a “history of his fame and his after- 
? especially in demand this year but 
here to stay. There is a glimpse of Byron 
in André Maurois’s delicious “Ariel” (Ap- 
pleton), the true story of Shelley’s life, a 
book on no account to be missed. “The 
Political Career of Lord Byron,” by Dora 
Raymond (Holt), revalues his life from 
this point of view, one from which it has 
not often been surveyed. 


4 , 
fame, 


H. A., Baltimore, Md., asks whether Mar- 
pessa is a book, character, place or what? 


ARPESSA, “fair-ankled daughter of 

Evenus” (Iliad 9), was one of the 
ladies who would not love Appolo. She ran 
away with Idas, the strong man, but Phebus 
caught up with them. Zeus decreed that 
Marpessa_ herself should choose between 
them. In Stephen Phillips’s narrative poem 
“Marpessa,” the god and the mortal offer 
their inducements, one a life “without tears 
for evermore,” the other only his love and 
his need— 


Oh beauty lone and like a candle clear 
In this dark country of the world! Thou art 
My woe, my early light, my music dying. 


It may be recalled by some of those who 
saw the curious shape that “Main Street” 
took on the stage, that Carol tried to put 
this on in parlor theatricals, 


H. F. H., New York, reports that a news- 
paper despatch carries this phrase, “It 
may have been impossible to change the 
name of Arkansas. . . and asks who 
tried to, and when and why? 


T MUST have been tried away from 

home; the Secretary of State, Mr. Ira 
C. Hopper, unable to throw any light on 
the matter, asked the Secretary of the Ar- 
kansas History Commission, who says he 
has “searched everywhere for some infor- 
mation relative to these rumors but has 
been unable to find any.” The best I can 
do for H. F, H, is to refer him to the 


report of the Secretary of State in which he 
will find some information on the name of 
Arkansas and its pronunciation, and for the 
rest, to trust that if such an attempt has 
been made someone who reads the Guide 
will tell on the perpetrator. 


E. G., Long Branch, N. J., asks what travel 
book would give an idea of the geography 
of Russia and relate this to its litera- 
ture, and if there is a book “which gives 
a clear and brief account of the history 
and politics of Russia and if possible 
shows how much a national experience 
influenced its writers.” 


I HE second suggests itself at once: 
Moissaye Olgin’s “Soul of the Rus- 
sian Revolution” (Holt) which begins far 
back of its open manifestations, and the 
same critic’s “Guide to Russian Literature” 
(Harcourt, Brace). A study club could 
even manage with the second alone; it is 
arranged like a text-book. 

Instead of a book by a traveller, better 
take “An Interpretation of the Russian Peo- 
ple” (McBride), by Leo Wiener, born and 
educated in Russia, professor at Harvard, 
anthologist and authority on Russian litera- 
ture. A great deal goes into this small 
book. Clare Sheridan’s piquant “From 
Mayfair to Moscow” (Boni & Liveright), 
and the just and clear headed books of Mar- 
guerite Harrison, especially “Marooned in 
Moscow” (Doran), are recent reports by 
foreign visitors that have more than pass- 
ing interest and value. 


S. S., New York, an admirer of ‘The Leg- 
acy of Greece,” asks if any book has ap- 
peared that includes Hebraic ideals with 
those of Greece and Rome in a single 
survey. 


N° till very recently: A. W. G. De 
Burgh’s “The Legacy of the An- 


cient World” was published this year by 
Macdonald & Evans in England and Mac- 
millan here, It has not quite the persua- 
sive grace of the Oxford publications, “The 
Legacy,” and “The Pageant of Greece,” 
and “The legacy of Rome,” but it does 
present, clearly and sympathetically, the 
distinctive Hebrew contributions to the 
world’s progress and idealism, as well as 
those of all the other ancient civilizations, 
including Greece and Rome, in one book 
of large but not overpowering size. 
W. P. S., Balaton, Minn., asks for the name 
and publisher of an edition of the classics 
in many volumes, at least a hundred. 


i HIS sounds like that distinguished con- 

tribution to scholarship, the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library (Putnam), a comprehensive 
series of classical Greek and Latin texts with 
parallel English translations of the highest 
obtainable quality. ‘Though the set of these 
beautifully-made little volumes goes well 
over the hundred, each may be bought 
separately. 

A series of classics brings to mind the im- 
portance of keeping readers reminded of 
that fine adjunct to civilization, the books 
published by Marshall Jones under the gen- 
eral title of “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.” Small, well-printed and inexpen- 
sive, they already include a long list of 
titles. Atypical volume is “Euripides and 
his Influence,” by F. L. Lucas, which traces 
the part his ideas and their dramatic expres- 
sion have had on successive periods of civ- 
ilization. Such books make marvellous cul- 
tural ballast. 


R. H. R., Jersey City, asks for a practical, 
portable library for a camping party. 


HIS is one of the questions that sound 

hard and are really as easy as rolling 
off a log. One book wov!d do it: Hor- 
ace Kephart’s “Camping and Woodcraft” 
(Macmillan), two volumes in one, pocket 
size. ‘To my knowledge it has been tested 
for the most unexpected wants and used 
to outfit and inform the most inexperienced, 
and it is advised and even used by past- 
masters of woodcraft. There is a chapter 
on cooking, but as this is such an important 
feature it is well to know that Elon Jes- 
sup, authority on outdoor and sport matters, 
has just produced a useful volume on “Camp 
Grub” (Dutton). Before a camper or other 
vacationist leaves for the woods, let him 
read—or, as it is a small book, let him take 
along—“Rhus Dermatitus,” a new publica- 
tion of the University of Chicago, by James 
B. McNair. This is the official guide to 
—or from—poison ivy; telling how to 
identify it, avoid infection, and assist in 
curing its effects. These few pages may 
make all the difference between bliss and 
anguish to a week in the country, especially 
as this sleek deluder will soon be putting 
on glowing colors, last and best of its de- 
coys, 





D. T., Lansing, Michigan, asks for a list 
of “interpreters of nature” such as W, H. 
Hudson and Fabre, 


N SUCH a list, whether chosen 

for distinction as literature or for 
scientific accuracy, the writings of William 
Beebe stand, if not at the head, surely in 
the very front rank; only in regard to 
quantity does anyone of this time exceed 
him. To “Jungle Peace” and “Edge of 
the Jungle” (Holt) has lately been added 
“Galapagos: World’s End” (Putnam), 
around whose extensive jacket curls one of 
the giant land-lizards therein described— 
the more disquieting because, like the illus- 
trations inside, it is in full color. Every- 
thing that John Burroughs did in the way 
of a book is part of our literature from 
“Wake Robin” to ‘Accepting the Universe” 
(Houghton Mifflin). Charles G. D. Roberts 
—his “Children of the Wild” is published 
by Macmillan—and Ernest Thompson Seton, 
whose “Biography of a Grizzly” comes from 
the Century Co., Dallas Lore Sharp, whose 
“Year Out of Doors” is in a Houghton 
Mifflin series, have earned a wide popular- 
ity, but the place taken by Ray Stannard 
Baker (“David Grayson”) in our life and 
literature is crowded by no one else. His 
group of books headed by “Adventures in 
Contentment” (Doubleday, Page) is read 
not only by men who love books but by 
plenty of people who could not be hired to 
read a novel, and where they are read they 
are loved. Frederick O’Brien’s studies in 
nature and human nature put his South Sea 
books, of which “Atolls of the Sun” (Cen- 
tury) is the latest, on this list. 

Of English writers the one that seems to 
me to come nearest to the spirit of Hudson 
is H. J. Massingham, whose “Untrodden 
Ways” (Dutton) not long since followed 
his “Dogs, Birds and Others” (Dutton). I 
am especially moved by all that “Barbellion” 
had to say of his experiences and reactions 
as a naturalist, “The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed Man” (Doran) and “A Last 
Diary” (Doran). There is, in the latter 
book, a description of a tiny aquatic animal 
shining in the sun that sums up and expresses 
Bruce Frederick Cummings as certain of 
Mr. Master’s verses sum up the inhabitants 
of Spoon River. 

Speaking of Hudson and of Fabre, the 
insect histories of the latter—a long list of 
which every one sparkles—are published 
by Dodd, Mead, and Dutton issues a beau- 
tiful new Complete Edition of the works 
of Hudson. 


J. A. F., New Jersey, asks for information 
on the evolution of English verse. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
A LISH POETRY,” by T. Earle Wel- 
by (Appleton) is a narrative of its develop- 
ment through the genius of successive poets. 
It has just appeared; so has “Studies in 
English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope” (Dut- 
ton), a fascinating handbook by Henry 
Cecil Wyld, showing by rhymes once “per- 
fect” the curious and astonishing changes 
Another book 
of high interest to the student of poetry 
is Elsie Fogerty’s “The Speaking of English 
Verse” (Dutton), not only for its excellent 
treatment of its special subject, but for what 
it has to say of poetry in general and its 


in English pronunciation. 


backgrounds. 


ERE are more names for last week’s 
inquiries for a list of fiction. 

There must be some mystery stories, and 
one of the best of the season is “Wind’s 
End,” by Herbert Asquith (Scribner) ; it 
crowds even such detective stories as those 
of J. S. Fletcher—his new one is “The 
Safety Pin” (Doubleday, Page). Two 
words would have given away the whole 
thing, but I did not guess the two words 
until Mr. Asquith was good and ready. 
“The London Adventures of Mr. Collin,” 
by Frank Heller (Crowell), presents a suc- 
cessful and unrepentant rogue. “Ancient 
Fires,” by I. A. R. Wylie (Dutton), is one 
of the most important novels a woman has 
written for a good while, but as far as 
absorbing interest goes, it belongs on this 
summer list. 

—— 

The French Société des Propriétés Lit- 
eraries has issued an announcement of an 
international congress to be held in Prague, 
capital of Czechoslovakia, in October. This 
will be the first post-war gathering of the 
most significant organization for the pro- 
tection of authors’ rights, and it is rather 
interesting to note that it will take place 
in one of the newly liberated states of 
Europe, 
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By FrepericK M. Hopkins 


AMERICAN BOOK PRICES CURRENT 


HE twenty-ninth volume of the 

I “American Book Prices Current,” pub- 
{ished by E. P. Dutton & Co. of this city, 
containing a record of books, manuscripts, 
autograph letters, and broadsides sold at 
auction in New York and elsewhere from 
September, 1922, to August, 1923, by the 
five American auction houses specializing in 
this field—the Anderson Galleries, American 
Art Association, Charles F. Heartman, Stan. 
Y. Henkels, and the Walpole Galleries—has 
just been published. 

This volume will be welcomed by the stu- 
dent of rare book values, for it furnishes a 
record of a singularly satisfactory season. 
Important sales, touching every phase of 
book collecting, were marked by a general 
rise in prices. The editor tells us that early 
in the preparatory work it was hoped that by 
discarding all entries under $7.50 it would 
be possible to materially reduce the bulk of 
the volume, but the season’s sales offered so 
great a number of new titles, and the prices 
were generally so significant that the prob- 
lem of elimination was as difficult as before. 

The number of entries is slightly less than 
last year, the octavo volume chntaining 916 
pages. For the purpose of easy reference, 
this year’s volume lists broadsides, not in a 
separate division as heretofore, but in the 
body of the book, under author when pos- 
sible, or with sufficient description to iden- 
tify them. As the illustrated 
books, particularly those with colored plates 


interest in 


steadily increases, collations have been given 
with greater fulness than in past years. 
The outstanding sales recorded here are 
those of a Philadelphia collector containing 
a remarkable collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and drawings; the collection of the 


late Charles Eliot Norton comprising very 
rare Americana first editions and association 
books; the Thomas Addis Emmet collection 
of extra-illustrated books, a copy of Sander- 
son’s “Biography of the Signers of the De- 
claration of Independence,” extended to 
eight volumes and containing an unusually 
fine set of autographs, selling for $19,750, 
the highest record of the year; the later 
library of Herschel V. Jones, consisting of 
Elizabethan and early seventeenth century 
authors, a copy of Marlowe’s “Tragedie of 
Dido,” which brought the second highest 
price of the year, $12,900; a collection of 
books and manuscripts from the library of 
Mrs. Luther Livingston, with a copy of a 
Kelmscott Chaucer on vellum which brought 
the high price of $3,525; and the important 
library of early American literature of the 
late Henry Cady Sturges. There is a long 
list of important sales of Americana in 
which some very high prices were realized. 
Autograph letters and manuscripts, as a 
rule, brought good prices. The interest in 
rare broadsides seemed to be greater than 
ever before. 

The wide range and value of this refer- 
ence work are well-known to American col- 
lectors. It is indispensable to those who 
wish to keep in touch with tendencies in col- 
lecting and of auction prices in this coun- 
With this volume and a little careful 
study one can get a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire It is practically impossible 
to get the same result from a set of priced 


try. 
season. 


auction catalogues, because the detail is so 
creat few have the inclination or time to 
The publishers deserve the thanks 
of the rare book trade and of collectors for 
the great care they give the publication of 
this annual record. 


master it. 
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VOL. XXXVII—ENGLISH BOOK 
PRICES CURRENT 


OLUME thirty-seven of the “English 

Book Prices Current,” a pioneer pub- 
lication in reporting auction records, pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock of London, compris- 
ing the most important and interesting auc- 
tion records of the season from October, 
1922, to August, 1923, has just been de- 
livered to subscribers. This volume chron- 
icles items in about one hundred sales in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and New 
York. The season covered was an active 
one in England and America, the English 
sales including such important collections as 
a further section of Christie Miller’s Brit- 
well Court Library, those of Brocket Hall, 
selections from Syston Park, Cassiobury 
Park and Arundel Castle, and the collections 
of the Earl of Powis, Earl of Carysfort, 
Edward Huth, Sir W. H. Griffiths, T. J. 
Cobden Sanderson, W. H. Hudson, G. R. 
Sims, Claude Lovat Fraser, and others of 
importance. ‘The seventeen American sales 
included the libraries of Mrs. W. F. Shee- 
han, J. Parker Norris, George H. Hart, H. 
Cady Sturges, Herschel V. Jones, David G. 
Joyce, William Winter and other valuable 
collections. The outstanding feature of the 
impertant London sales was the very impor- 
tant part played by Mr. Rosenbach and 
other American buyers. Frequently a ma- 
jority of the most important items were 
bought for American trade. This work is 
invaluable for the study of auction values in 
London. It has neariy as many subscribers 
in America as in England. 








THE B. A. R. INDEX 


HE “General Index to Book Auction 
Records for the Decade 1902-1912,” a 
quick and easy key to the contents of the 
first ten volumes of “Book Auction Rec- 
ords,” in process of compilation for several 
years by Captain William Jaggard, has 

















finally come from the press. It includes a 
little over 200,000 entries, its elaborate cross 
references making it a useful reference work 
for most of the books of real importance 
found in the pages of Brunet, Lowndes, 
Hazlitt, and other bibliographical works. 
It is an invaluable guide to values of the 
period covered, but the decade since 1912 
has seen remarkable advance in prices in 
every line of collecting. This has the ten- 
dency to limit the use of the work to the 
period it covers, even from the date of pub- 
lication. Another decade of similar ad- 
vances would render it useless for up-to- 
date values. But this is more or less true 
of all bibliographical works that give prices 
for the dealer and collector. ‘The work 
will be useful for a long time, and will al- 
ways have its special importance for the first 
decade of the century. The edition is lim- 
ited to 500 copies for England and America 
and the type has been distributed. The edi- 
tion will doubtless soon be exhausted. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
NEW monthly, The First Edition, 


printed especially for collectors of 
modern first editions, has appeared in Lon- 
don. 
es Fs 
The University Press, Cambridge, has 
published a carefully edited “Bibliography 
of Sir Thomas Browne,” by Geoffrey 
Keynes, well-known in this country for his 
“Bibliography of William Blake.” 


es SF 


At a sale in Sotheby’s in London a few 
days ago, a copy of Dickens’s “Pickwick 
Papers,” 1836-1837, in original wrappers 
with “all the points,” brought the record 
price of $7,000. A copy of the first issue 
of the first edition of Gray’s “Elegy,” 1751, 
sold for $7,750. 











COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : 


20 Successive insertions: 
Single insertion rate: 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS | 


NEW & OLD BOOKS : 


ee 


WRITERS’ SERVIC 








GENERAL ITEMS 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





20% CASH DISCOUNT Sale on our entire 
stock. Well known for its variety and excel- 
lency, and especially rich in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Oc- 
cultism, and all departments of Art, 
Literature and Science. A visit to our shop is 
a treat to Booklovers; no obligation to purchase. 
Catalogues on request. Dauber and Pine, Inc., 
83 Fourth Ave., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 
1383. 


other 





SEIFFERS BRONX BOOKSTORE offers fol- 
lowing 95c¢ book bargains (very slightly used) 
sent postpaid: Conrad’s “Rover,”  “Riceyman 
Steps,” “So Big,” “Siege,” “Crazy Man,” “Men 
Like Gods,” “Sun Field,” etc. Complete list sent. 
755 Westchester Ave., corner 156th St. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Coldsmizh, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 

RARE BOOKS, prints and manuscripts. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d Street, Philadelphia. 
Catalogs, of course! 











BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
and Publication of their work. 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. 
Manuscripts revised, typed, advice as to mar- 
kets. Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence 
invited. James Knapp Reeve (Former editor, 
The Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, 
Ohio. 


BOOKS on the South and 2000 First Editions. 
Catalogs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





LISTS OF CHOICE FIRST EDITIONS, 
American and English, furnished on request. 
M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ili. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare, and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 





HEALTH THROUGH FAITH, 25c. Inesti- 
Introduction free. Thestic, 1379 54th 
Street, Brooklyn. 


mable. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, Masterkey to 
All Languages. Primers, $1.94 each language: 
Bohemian, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Pan- 
jabi, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
Sechuana, Singhalese, Spanish, Swedish, Tamil. 
Pronunciation-Tables, 30c each language. Dic- 
tionaries, grammars, 4,000 languages: Afro- 
semitic, Amerindic, Eurindic, Indopacific, Siberic, 
Sinindic. Languages Publishing Company, 8 
West goth Street, New York. 





ENGLISH, Language of 150,000,000 People: 
Primers, $1.94 each, for foreigners: Armenians, 
Bohemians, Bulgarians, Danes, Dutchmen, Finns, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Greeks, Italians, Lithu- 
anians, Norwegians, Poles, Portuguese, Ru- 
manians, Russians, Ruthenians, Serbians, Slovaks, 
Spaniards, Swedes, Yids. Speech-Organs Chart, 
37c.  Pierce’s Phonic Texts, World-Romic 
System: House Jack Built, 13¢.; Old Mother 
Hubbard, 13¢.; Mark’s Gospel, 25c.; Poe’s 
Raven, 49¢. Languages Publishing Company, 
8 West goth Street, New York. 





LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—85 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


Iréne. 





PRINTERS AND BINDERS 





THE GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 W. 8th St., 
New York, printers of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, specialize in the production of books 
and periodicals of distinction. Dummies pre- 
pared without charge. Telephone Stuyvesant 
8086. 





ORDER NOW ‘Tue Saturpay Review, 
printed on all-rag paper and bound in Eggeling’s 
guaranteed binding; request descriptive litera- 
ture. Bookbinding and rebinding of every de- 
scription. LEggeling Bookbindery, 16 East 13th 
St., New York. Stuyvesant 8912. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 





SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written on 
Business, Financial, Social and Domestic af- 
fairs. Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, Language of 50,000,000 People: 


Primer, $1.94. Dictionary, $1.98. Sound- 
Chart, World-Romic System, 37¢. Pronuncia- 
tion-Table, 30c. Phonic Text, 13¢. Languages 


Publishing Company, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York. 





SININDIC’ Languages, of 500,000,000 
Pecple: Chinese Primer, $1.94; Cantonese 
Primer, $1.94; Mandarin Primer, $5. Languages 
Publishing Company, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York. 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 





SPANISH, Language of 40,000,000 People: 
Primer, $1.94. Dictionary, $1.98. Sound- 
Chart, World-Romic System, 37¢. Pronuncia- 
tion-Table, 30c. Languages Publishing “om- 
pany, 8 West goth Street, New York. 








MULTIGRAPHING 
A COMPLETE SERVICE. ur plant is 
adequately equipped to take sve of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate cord on spplica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible fouse, Astor 


Place. Stuyvesant 2°0<. 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprite. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 





BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS: “Inheri- 
tance,” Callaghan; Dallett’s “New Salome”; 
Burton-Tatius’ “Loves of Clitiphon and Leu- 
cippe.” Free prospecti. 29 Lexington Ave., near 
23rd Street. Open evenings—come around! 





PIERCE’S DICTIONARY OF AVIATION 
and meteorology, cloth $3.88. Pierce’s French- 
English and English-French Dictionary of 
Aviation, paper 61c. Languages Publishing 
Company, 8 West goth Street, New York. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 








CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 





WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





CURRENT ENGLISH ROOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





SEND us your name and address for the list 
of Specials from our Second-hand Department 
which we issue as often as we get the courage. 
Allen’s Bookstore, 1809-1811 Fifth Ave., Troy, 
N. Y. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable-Codes 
you want, remember that Bensinger sells them for 
every purpose! Right in price and quality— 
guaranteed correct! §. R. Bensinger Co. (Est. 
1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. Cables, 
Multigraph. Phone: Bowling = :en 6989, 














“I’ve got 
spazzums 1n 

my mind.” And 
she danced— 

















with Hazel was her 
entire lack of conscience when she 
began telling anything. It was not 
that she told lies so much as that she 
the existence of 


trouble 


“The 


was unaware of 


truth.” 
e 


“«T’m a mad woman, Mother,’ said 
Hazel mysteriously. ‘I’ve got spaz- 
zums.in my mind,’ And she danced.” 


“They went home arm-in-arm under 
the great elms of Friern Lane siffg- 
ing sleepily the tune of the round- 
about: 

“Two lovely black eyes! 

Oh, what a surprise!’ 
And as Hazel tumbled into her bed 
beside Lena that young lady awoke 
and blinked into the lamplight. 
“*What have you been doing?’ she 
murmured, 
* ‘Sowing a wild oat,’ said Hazel, and 
fell into a forty-fathom slumber.” 


That was Hazel Heath as the author 
describes her. A shabby little girl, 
wandering about a shabby London 
suburb—she dreamed impossible ro- 
mances. Later she wrote sentimental 
novels, and thousands of women read 
them. Once, though, when romance 
really came, she couldn’t live it. You 
will be held by her story in— 


Race 


by 
Wiliam 
McFee 


Race is the most brilliantly witty 
novel of the year. You read it with 
delight, and then go wandering back 
over the pages to find some remem- 
bered epigram. You will like Race, 
if you like McFee’s Casuals of the 
Sea or his Harbours of Memory. The 
girl in the bookship will tell you that 
Race has been one of the most bril- 
liantly reviewed and highly enjoyed 
novels of the season. (At bookstores, 
$2.00.) 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 








E HAVE been flattering the Pheenix. 

The other night, we came out of 
our tent into the Arabian starlight, aware of 
the weird whistle of our faithful djinn. We 
have called him Gordon. He made a per- 
fect three-point landing and dumped down 
the mail-sack by our tent. “I'll tell the cock- 
eyed world,” remarked Gordon, mopping his 
bottle-green forehead, “that it’s hot to- 
night! Goin’ over to the Arabian Arcade 
now to get me a bottle of pop.” Gordon 
departed, trailing his batlike wings, and, 
as it was a: hot night, we stood regarding 
the mail-sack with little interest. We 
strolled over to the Pheenix’s tree. 
ce The Bird looked down. “Too 
hot to sleep to-night,” said the Pheenix. 
“Well,” said we, “let us read you a poem.” 
“A poem?” said the Phenix suspiciously. 
“Yes, do you know the work of Arthur 
Christopher Benson?” “Oh, I see,” said 
the Pheenix, “you think it’ll make me sleep.” 
“Well no, as a matter of fact we hadn’t 
thought of that, though most of it will. 
There’s one poem, however, that seems to 
be addressed to you, and it’s a darn good 
one.” “Shoot!” said the Phoenix, who has 
by this time picked up all our American 
expressions. We read: 


THE PHCGENIX 


By feathers green, across Casbeen 

The pilgrims track the Phenix flown, 
By gems he strew’d in waste and wood, 
And jewelled plumes at random throm, 


Till wandering far, by moon and star, 
They stand beside the fruitful pyre, 
Where breaking bright with sanguine light 
The impulsive bird forgets his sire. 


Those ashes shine like ruby wine, 

Like bag of Tyrian murex spilt, 

The claw, the jowl of the flying fowl 
Are with the glorious anguish gilt. 


So rare the light, so rich the sight, 
Those pilgrim men, on profit bent, 
Drop hands and eyes and merchandise, 
And are with gazing most content, 


“That’s the way we’d like the publishers 
to feel,’ we added. “Yes, you seem to 
have some taste in poetry,” commented the 
Pheenix, “that’s really very fine.” “But 
it sounds awfully warm, to-night,” the im- 
pulsive Bird added peevishly, “I really 
don’t want to think of pyres, you know, 
and fires and ashes and all.” So the Phenix 
withdrew into its nest and we returned to 
our tent. —- The first announce- 
ment we picked out of our mail-bag was 
from Barse and Hopkins, saying that 
Robert W. Service’s novel, “The Rough- 
neck,” will be on sale on Friday, August 
15th. It is the first novel they have pub- 
lished in their fifteen years of business, and 
naturally they’re excited about it. The 
motion picture rights have already been 
sold to the Fox Film Corporation. Well, 
that took us back to “The Spell of the 
Yukon,” which is a nice thing to think of 
—the Yukon, we mean—on a torrid night. 
But we were too torrid ourselves to read 
any more. We sat for awhile sketching 
the accompanying portrait of Mr. Service 


Hee — 





against the proper background. We wanted 
to make him look as much like the North 


Pole as possible! ~-—-§#-—~ Donn Byrne 
is a ready writer. His “Marco Polo” was 


unusual, And so we look forward to his 
“Blind Raftery” this fall. A new H. M. 
Tomlinson book that seems to be coming 
along is “Tide Marks.” This also we would 
choose for our own library. And a real 
event seems to us the fall publication of 
Homer Croy’s “R. F. D. No. 3,” successor 
to “West of the Water Tower.” In Oc- 
tober, by the way, Walter De La Mare will 
score again, with “Ding Dong Bell,” poetry 
and prose, Six years before we 
were born a Canadian Scotchman who had 
for four years been in New York, having 
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become well-known as a cartoonist on a 
San Francisco paper and so called to Man- 
hattan,—gee, what a sentence this is going 
to be!—well, anyway, at that time that 
gentleman illustrated a tale by one Arthur 
Gilman entitled “The Rebellion” of the 
Alphabet.” Carrying each letter, he drew 
some funny little elves in brown. This, 
of course, was Palmer Cox, creator of the 
Brownies. He has just died a bachelor at 
a castle he built outside Granby, Quebec, 
in which the walls of the rooms were dec- 
orated with Brownies, a Brownie ‘weather- 
vane twirling atop the castle. Palmer Cox's 
five Brownie books had a justifiably enor- 
mous sale in his lifetime. —-SS->. Cox 
died at eighty-four, a ripe old age,—but an- 
other death that is an heroic tragedy is the 
loss of Robert Gilbert Welsh, a Glasgow 
man and late dramatic editor of the New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail. He 
perished recently in the high surf of Ber- 
muda trying to rescue a twenty-one-year- 
old girl unknown to him. Both were 
drowned. Mr. Welsh, as well as being an 
editor, was a reckonable poet. We have 
been familiar with his poetry for years. 
He made a gallant end. He was a brave 
man of great talents. #—SS-~ The 
second annual Official Publishers’ Exhibit df 
Text and Reference Books is now being 
held in the Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, under auspices of the Columbia 
University Press Bookstore. It is attract- 
ing interest among the 13,000 summer 
school students at the university, the ma- 
jority of whom are school teachers. The 
exhibit has been arranged so that teachers 
and students of the summer session may 
have an opportunity to compare the recent 
and standard works of representative pub- 
lishers in the subjects in which they are 
interested. It consists of primary, secondary, 
and college texts, business subjects, art books 
and materials, kindergarten books and sup- 
plies, and religious and technical books. 
It opened July 5 and will close August 15. 
It is open from 8:30 to 7 p.m. and 1 o’clock 
on Saturday. -—-%S-~ One thing we 
should like to have seen at the British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley Park was the 
special pavilion devoted to the Queen’s 
Dolls’ House. Methuen in Egland put out 
the two volumes of “The Book of the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House” at the time of the 
exhibition. Stokes handles it over here. 
The book about the house itself is edited 
by Arthur Christopher Benson, from whom 
we have already quoted, and Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. E.V. Lucas edits the book about 
the original books written for the Dolls’ 
House Library. More than one hundred 
and seventy authors wrote these tiny volumes. 
The reproductions of the bindings make 
one’s mouth water. The writing is gemmed 
with wit and humor and includes some of 
the most stirring and beautiful modern 
English poetry written out in the hands of 
the poets themselves. Sir James M. Barrie, 
on nine tiny pages, indited the following: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER 1. 
At six ’twas thus I wrote my name, 
James Barrie 
CHAPTER 2. 
At twelve it was not quite the same, 
James M. Barrie 
CHAPTER 3. 
At twenty thus, with a caress, 
James M. Barrie 
CHAPTER 4. 
At thirty I admired it less, 
Jas. M. Barrie 
CHAPTER 5. 


At forty-five it was so, 
J. M. Barrie 


CHAPTER 6. 
And soon I think the M. will go, 
J. Barrie 
CHAPTER 7. 
(L’Envot) 


One tear for twenty’s youthful swank, 
And then the name becomes a blank, 
THE END. 


As for the actual tiny bottles in the cel- 
lar of the Dolls’ House, perfect facsimiles 
of real Chateau d’Yquem, Chablis Mou- 
tonne, Rudesheimer Hock, Royal Tawny 
Port, and so on,—we kiss up to Heaven! 
<cSee Well, now we must jog over to 
the tent (we’ve been typing this under a 
palm) and turn our .tin-tub upside down 
over ourselves. It is filled by Gordon every 
morning and evening with ice-water from 
Iceland. So anon, anon, fair 


gentles! W. R. B. 
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THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW RECOMMENDS 


A Man in the Zoo 


by DAVID GARNETT 
Author of Lady Into Fox 


William Rose Benét in The Satur- 
Review of Literature: 

“It is literature and the product of 

a peculiarly interesting intelligence, 

Clever and original enough in many 

ways to warrant preservation among 

the curiosities of literature.” $1.75 





Ordeal : 


by DALE COLLINS 


William McFee in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature: 

“A study of modern sophisticated 
people in an environment of ele- 
mental savagery and naked passions. 
<E— There is about the 
book a reminder of The Nigger of 
the Narcissus. It has great strength.” 
$2.50 


Southern Baroque 


Art 


SACHEVERELLSITWELL 


Richard Aldington in The Saturday 
Review: 

“A new experience in interpretative 
art criticism. It is a book which 
only a poet could write and only a 
man of sensitive and intelligent taste 
could carry out. Nothing is so rare 
as to find art criticism of this kind. 
It is itself a wonderful piece of 
baroque art.” 

“We hand the diamond studded ash- 
tray to Carl Van Vechten for the 
best title amcng the Fall books THE 
TATTOOED CounrTEss,” says William 
Rose Benét in The Phanix Nest. 
Watch for its publication on August 
15. The book is even better than 
the title. 


Other Borzoi Books 
The Sleeping 


Beauty 
by EDITH SITWELL 
“Simple, liquid, wave-like, dark and 
bright. Truly poetry.” $1.75 
John Freeman in The Bookman 


(English) 
An Island Chronicle 
by WILLIAM CUMMINGS 


“Has something of the great mood 
of Maria Chapdelaine.” $.250 
—Laurence Stallings in the New 
York World. 


> & 
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Sandoval 
by THOMAS BEER 


“Fairly sings all the way thru. His 
characters are bathed in light.” 

$2.00 
Llewelyn Jones, in the Chicago Post. 


Jane—Our Stranger 
by MARY BORDEN 


“Easily among the best novels of 
the years.” $2.50 

—The New York Times 
The August Borzoi Broadside, news 
and gossip about books and authors, 
is just out.. It may be had free of 
charge on request. Inquire for tt 
at your bookshop or write for it to 
the publisher. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York 
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